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AT EVENTIDE. 

Crimson, and gold, and russet 
Against the blazing sky, 

The trees stood up in the sunset 
As the wind went wandering by. 


Crimson, and gold, and russet, 
And a drifting haze of rain 

Caught up the western glory, 
And gave it back again. 


Just so, when life is sinking, 
To the twilight time of tears, 
Worn with the fret and fever, 
The turmoil of the years, 
Light from the land we're nearing 
Falls on the path we tread, 
Like the smile we see, through weeping, 
On the faces of our dead. 
: —All the Year Round. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The School Suffrage Symposium, which 
we continue to-day on our eighth page, 
gives the views of Rev. J. W. Hamilton, 
Mary F. Eastman, Julius A. Palmer, Jr., 
Dr. Salome Merritt, Rev. Geo. S. Chase, 
Miss Louise Imogen Guiney, Emma F. 
Carey, John Boyle O'Reilly, and Rev. Wm. 
Elliot Griffis. These letters differ widely in 
opinion, but are all interesting and in- 
structive. 





+e 
The fifteenth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union convened in the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, Oct. 19, and remained 
in session five days. Delegates were 
present from all parts of the United 
States. The auditorium was filled with 
the representatives of State and local 
W. C. 'T. U's, invited guests ovcupied the 
platform, and the galleries were filled 
with ladies. The discussions were spirit- 
ed and mostly harmonious. Notwith- 
standing protests from Iowa and Pennsy!- 
vania, the alliance with the Prohibitjon 
party was reaffirmed. There were 372 
delegates in attendance. - The treasurer’s 
report showed a balance on hand of 
- $4,549.49. Miss Willard was re-elected by 
an overwhelming majority, receiving 360 
out of 391 votes. In numbers, ability and 
earnestness the convention was au unqual- 
ified success. 
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Reports were made on ‘‘Social Purity,” 
Dr. Kate Bushnell; ‘‘Press Department,” 
Mrs. Esther T. House; ‘‘Narcotics,” Mrs. 
E. B. Ingalls; ‘‘Non-Alcoholics in Medi- 
cine,” Miss Caroline A. Leech; ‘‘Unfer- 
mented Wine,” Mrs. R.A. Esmond; ‘State 
and County Fairs,” Mrs. J. R. Nichols; 
“Associated Charities,” Miss A. M. Hen- 
derson; ‘Prison and Jail,” Mrs, J. K. 
Barney; ‘Flower Missions,” Miss Jennie 
Cassiday; “Work Among the Foreign 
Born,” Miss 8. F-Grubb; ‘Work Among 
Colored People,” Mrs. F. E. W. Harper 
and Mrs. T. J. H. Early; “Soldiers and 
Sailors,” Mrs. S. A. McClees; ‘“‘Work 
Among Lumbermen,” Mrs. E. W. Peters ; 
“Work Among Railroad Employees,” 
Miss Jennie Smith; ‘‘Parliamentary Us- 
age,” Mrs. A. S. Benjamin; ‘Peace and 
International Arbitration,” Mrs. Hannah 
J. Bailey ; “National Temperance Hospi- 
tal,” Dr. Mary Weeks Burnett; ‘‘Evan- 
gelistic Board,” Mrs. 5S. M. I. Henry; 





“Sabbath Observance,”’ Mrs. J. C. Bate- 
ham; “Bible Readings,” Mrs. Hannah 
Whitall Smith; ‘School of Methods,” 
Mrs. M. A. West; ‘Work in Southern 
States,” Mrs. S. F. Chapin; and “Work 
Among Mormon Women,” Mrs. A. T. 
Newman; “Heredity,” by Dr. Mary 
Weeks Burnett; *‘Health,” by Miss Mary 
Mather; “Kindergarten,” by Mrs. E. G. 
Greene; ‘Sunday School Work,” by Miss 
Lucretia T. Kimball; “Juvenile Work,” 
by Miss Helen G. Rice; ‘‘Higher Educa- 
tion,” by Mrs. G. 8S. Hunt; “Social Puri- 
ty,” by Mrs. J. H. Kellogg; ‘*Franchise,” 
by the Rev. Annie H. Shaw; ‘Parlor 
Meetings,” by Mrs. Anna M. Hammer; 
‘*Literature,” by Mrs. Julia Colman, and 
‘Suppression of Impure Literature,” by 
Mrs. Deborah C. Leeds. 
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were formally welcomed by Mayor Hew- 
itt. His appearance was entirely unex- 
pected. He had made a speech two nights 
previously before the German brewers, 
but one would have supposed from his 
remarks that he was almost a white rib- 
bon man. He was in excellent spirits. 
The occasion was inspiring. He fairly 
overflowed with pleasing allusions, and 
when he closed there was loud applause 
from all parts of the house. Additional 
addresses of welcome were also made 
by President Burt, of the New York 
Union, and Gen. Fisk. Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore responded, and then the pres- 
entation of a woman's flag, from Elizabeth 
Thompson,was made. Miss Willard accept- 
edit. Other speakers were Miss Lathrop 
and Miss Hoffman. Rev. Annie H. Shaw, 
of Illinois, Superintendent of Franchise, 
made an admirable address on Woman 
Suffrage, which delighted and convinced 
her hearers. 





Se Se 

Miss Willard’s address was noticeable 
for breadth, brilliancy and impressive- 
ness. Organization, health, peace, work 
in schools, the press, total abstinence, the 
labor movement, ecclesiastical and politi- 
cal emancipation of women, were all con- 
sidered. The address was full of glancing 
wit, and one ingenious turn that brought 
down the house is too good not to be en- 
joyed, even though the laugh is not on 
our side. Alluding to the Third party, 
Miss Willard added: 

‘*Whatever may be the issue of ten days 
from now, we believe that as the prophet 
Zechariah said: ‘It shall come to pass, 
that in all the land, saith the Lord, two 
parts therein shall be cut off and die; but 
the third part shall be left therein. And 
1 will bring the third part through the 
fire, and will try them as gold is tried; 
they shall call on my name, and I will 
hear them; I will say, It is my people; 
and they shall say, The Lordis my God.’” 


oe 


Edwin D. Mead’s admirable address on 
“The Roman Catholic Church and the 
School Question,” made before the Boston 
Woman Suffrage League, has been pub- 
lished by the author, revised and expand- 
ed. We commend it to the perusal of all 
who desire to see both sides of the ques- 
tion and to do justice to all concerned. 
While Mr. Mead affirms that neither the 
Catholic Church nor the Evangelical 
Alliance can abide the logic of its creed, 
yet he declares that a vast number of sin- 
cere and earnest members of both are 
among our most useful, faithful and loyal 
citizens. And, with Aristotle, be affirms 
that *‘no State can long endure and none is 
sufe whose children are not educated in 
hearty sympathy with its institutions and 
fundamental principles.” 

——_- o—__—_ 

Women who pay property taxes, now 
have their opportunity to register without 
paying a poll-tax or any extra expense. 
There should -be a large registration. 
Women can exert a large and beneficent 
influence for the schools. If the women 
who pay property taxes, adding their 
names to those already on the list, will 
register and vote, they can lift the schools 
from the low plane of political and secta- 
rian controversy, and place them in the 
hands of a wise and fearless School Board. 
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The annual meeting of the Ohio W. C. 
T. U. at Columbus, including their ‘‘Cen- 
tennial Day” at the Exposition, gave con- 
siderable prominence to the question of 
woman suffrage. A strong resolution 
was passed, and addresses were made by 
Mrs. Z. G. Wallace, Rev. Annie H. Shaw, 
Miss Susan B. Anthony, and others. 








Miss Susan B. Anthony is quoted as 





“Day of Prayer,” Mrs. Ellen M. Watson; 


saying that the “woman suffrage move- 


At one evening session the delegates | 


ment needs most of all a great news- 
paper.” ‘The WOMAN'S JOURNAL has 
been of this opinion for twenty years, 
and so far as means and circumstances 
have permitted, has endeavored to supply 
the need. 
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The Prohibition party calls openly and 
confidently upon women to do it service. 
Samuel Dickie, chairman of its National 
Committee, has issued an appeal ‘To the 
Women of America” to assist by presence, 
persuasion and prayer, to labor with 
doubtful voters, and to raise funds. He 
asks of the 200,000 W. C. T. U. women a 
ten-cent contribution to the campaign 
fund, in order that the work may be pushed 
more vigorously. The Voice, in comment- 
ing upon this eall, says: 

“The Brooklyn Prohibitionists have 
made a move along this line that is worthy 
of instant imitation everywhere. They 
have invited all women in sympathy with 
their movement to meet at Prohibition 
Headquarters, to help in every way that 
they can. Cards will be supplied them on 
which to secure the names of voters who 
are willing to vote for Fisk and against the 
saloon; they will perfect a list of all the 
Prohibition voters in the city, distribute 
literature, fold ballots, help in their dis- 
tribution, and above all, pray for the suc- 
cess of the movement.” 

‘ Jailantnaienns 

The Lady Teachers’ Association in 
South Boston gave a reception and ban- 
quet to the teachers of Boston and vicini- 
ty. one evening last week. Mrs. A. M. 
Diaz gave a brief address on the educa- 
tional methods of the day, and readings 
and toasts helped to make the occasion 
enjoyable. The association was organ- 
ized, Feb. 6, 1874, and its objects are 
chiefly mutual relief, self-protection, and 
social intercourse. During the past eight 
years over $1,000 have been paid to sick 
members and nearly $200 to outside cases. 

eee ~*e+- —_—— 

Mrs. Eliza Putnam Heaton, 
letters concerning the work and wages of 
women in London have been an interesting 
feature of syndicate journalism for the 
past two or three months, has returned 
to New York. The N. Y. Mail and Express 
and the Brooklyn Times of Oct. 20, con- 
tained a long and entertaining account of 
her experiences during her voyaye from 
Liverpool to New York in the steerage as 
anemigrant. She literally cast in her lot 
with a shipload of emigrants, to test the 
treatment accorded those who leave home 
and country to land in Castle Garden and 
to continue their journey westward. 
“This is the land of premise,” she says in 
conclusion, and she thinks she will always 
be a better American citizen for having 
emigrated. 
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Chicago women are active in organized 
work. The Woman’s Press Association 
discussed **The Best Method of Redeem- 
ing Street Waifs,” at its October meeting, 
Miss Eliza Bowman, superintendent of the 
Newsboys’ Home, Chicago, reading a 
paper on the subject. Dr. Fannie Dickin- 
son urged the organization of men and 
women for the study of sanitary science. 
Mrs. Milton George reported encourag- 
ing results of work among boys at the 
Norwood Park Industrial School. The 
Llojd schools of Sweden were described 
by Miss Frances Lord. 

asiialicteapetadiidanlinaieai 

Two new organizations have just been 
formed; one, **The Illinois Sanitary and 
Educational Alliance,” is composed of del- 
egates from the different women’s organ- 
izations of the city. Its objects are, **T'o 
prevent the moral, physical and mental 
degradation of women and children as 
wage-workers by enforcing factory ordi- 
nances as they exist, and by enactment of 
such new laws as may be necessary. To se- 
cure the appointment of women respon- 
sible to this organization as inspectors of 
stores, factories, and other establishments 
where women and children are employed, 
and to secure the enforcement of the com- 
pulsory education law.” ‘The Alliance 
will be supplementary to the recently or- 
ganized Woman’s League, and will report 
to it. 
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Home and Training School for Domestics, 
with a view to solving the troublesome 
‘servant problem.” ‘The plan is to teach 
such girls as are willing to learn the best 
methods of housework, to supply them 
with situations when trained, and to afford 
them a home when out of employment. 
It is to be a help to those who wish to help 
themselves; it is not a charity, and a rea- 
sonable tuition fee will be charged, which 





may be paid in money or in labor. 





The other association has established a. 





RHODE ISLAND ANNUAL MEETING, 


The Twenty-first Annual meeting of the 
Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion was held in Blackstone Hall, Provi- 
dence, on ‘Thursday, the 11th inst. Mrs. 
L. J. Doyle occupied the chair. 


A committee on nominations was ap- 
pointed, consisting of Mrs. Martha Green, 
of East Greenwich, and Mrs. C. P. Norton 
and Mrs. Sherman, of Providence. 

Mrs. Tyler was appointed chairman of 
the finance committee. 

The secretary, Mrs. M. C. Peckham, read 
her annual report. reviewing the work of 
the year, and congratulated the members 
on the work done and the prospects of 
the future. The report referred to the 
death of friends of the Association—Reyv. 
James Freeman Clarke, Rowland Hazard, 
and James Eddy, the last-named having 
left a bequest to the society. She touched 
upon the decision of the Supreme Court of 
Washington Territory against the suftrage 
movement, and denounced the decision. 
The report was interesting and frequently 
applauded. 

‘The treasurer, Mrs. Mary K. Wood, read 
her annual report, showing receipts 
$1,051.62 ; expenses, $594.90; leaving a bal- 
ance of $459.69. Received and placed on 
file. 

Mrs. Louise Tyler, the agent who has 
been working for the Association and 
forming leagues, then read her annual re- 
port. During the vear she had visited 





fifty villages, twenty-two towns, and two | 
cities, and in them had formed fourteen | 


leagues. She had urged on these leagues, 
as she did now on the 
need of getting women on 
boards and thus advancing the cause of 
education. 

Reports from leagues were received 
from Mrs. Manchester, of the Anthony 
and Washington League, 20 members; 
Mrs. Anne Earle, of the 
League, 65 members; Mrs. Pierce, of Bar- 
rington League, 10 members; Mrs. ‘Tyler, 
for Apponaug, reporting progress; Mrs. 
Sweet, Hill's Grove League, 13 members; 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Mrs. MARGARET BrigHt-LucAs has 

been president of the British Women’s 

Temperance Association for two years. 

Miss FLORA MCDONALD is the only 
lady member of the Minneapolis Press 
Club, and has been honored by being 
elected to the position of its treasurer. 

Mrs. HopGson BuRNETT, author of 
‘Little Lord Fauntleroy,” was lately wel- 
comed in Manchester, Eng. (her native 
city), a reception being given in her honor. 

Mrs. ORMISTON CHANT, in speaking to 
the British Women’s Temperance ‘Associa- 
tion, said that American women organize 
better. than English women, but English 
women work better than American women, 

Miss HATTIE PARMENTER,, of Water- 
ville, Me., has received the Morrill prize 
of $100 offered the senior class in Colby 
University for the highest rank in the 
studies of junior year. 

Mrs. ELLA TRUE has been appointed 
one of the trustees of the Universalist 
Church of Englewood, Ill. Although 
Florence Kollock has been pastor of this 
church for nine years, this is the first in- 
stance that a womun’s service has been 
called into requisition in its management. 


Mrs. CATHERINE W. BEACH preached 


members. the | @@ anniversary sermon at the annual 


the school | 


meeting of the Women’s Society, West 
Denver, Col. She also filled her hus- 


| band’s pulpit, Broadway Baptist Church, 


Providence | 


during his vacation month, the invitation 
coming from the trustees of the church. 


Mrs. 8S. M. WaITE, of Whitmore Coun- 


| ty, Washington ‘Territory, having some 


Mrs. Tyler, for Westerly League, 20 mem- | 


bers; and for ‘Tiverton, 18 members; Lit- 
tle Compton, 25 members; Miss Hosmer, 
of Valley Falls League, 29 members; Mrs. 


Tyler, for the Pawtucket League, 27 mem- | 


bers; Mrs. Vingley, North Providence 
League, 19 members; Mrs. H. W. Ladd, 
for Newport League, 18 members; East 
Greenwich League, 5 members. 

The chairman said the reports showed 
decided* interest in. the movement, and 
made the future look bright. ‘The presi- 
dent, Mrs. Chace, having arrived, said that 
the report of the Leagues was the most en- 
couraging thing that had occurred, next 
to the passage of the woman suffrage 
amendment passed by our assembly. 


W.C. T. U., said that the reports and re- 
marks all pointed to an increase in the 
movement, and she hailed it with joy. 
The woman suftrage and temperance move- 
ments should go together. They were the 
cart and the horse, but it made no differ- 
ence which went first. she believed the 
women suftragists should ally themselves 
with the party that espoused their cause. 

Mrs. Sarah F. 
ton. president of the League there, by re- 
quest recited a little poem, which was ap- 
plauded. 

Mrs. E. 
upon her experience with the movement, 
and said that she, too, had found that the 
two reforms should go together, and that 
neither should be afraid of the other. 

Rev. Mr. Weaver, of East Providence, 
briefly discussed the necessity of complete 
organization in the suffrage cause, as well 
as In temperance. 

Brief remarks were made by several 
speakers, discussing the topics brought up 
during the day, and a letter from Hon. E. 
I. Freeman was read, regretting his ab- 
sence. 

On motion the chair appointed the fol- 
lowing committee of three on resolutions: 
Mr. Frederick Hinckley, Mrs. M. C. Peck- 
ham and Mrs. Martha Green. 

The meeting then adjourned, and the 
majority remained to lunch with the Asso- 
ciation at 1 o’clock, in the parlors of the 
hall 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At the opening of the afternoon session, 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace read her annual 
address as follows: 


Dear Friends: At this twenty-first an- 
nual meeting of the Rhode Island Woman 
Suffrage Association, it is well for us to 
take a retrospective view of the progress 
of woman’s advancement during this 
a of twenty years. Amid the humil- 
ations of temporary defeat, disappoint- 
ment and discouragement that have beset 
our path in Rhode Island, it is wise, as 
well as helpful, to observe the evidences 
of universal gain in our survey of the situa- 
tion. So, while the results of our labor 
seem small in the area of our little State, 
let us look over the broad ground of the 
world’s advance in the way of securing 
justice to woman, and widening the sphere 
of her activities in all the interests of hu- 
manity. 

When this Association was formed, 
twenty years ago, the condition of women 
in this country was not very much changed 
from that described by Mrs. Stanton. The 
laws affecting women had been somewhat 
modified from the old common law, but 
they still remained very unjust and un- 
equal. Small societies of women had been 

1" {Continued on Second Page.) 


funds of her own, purchased land for a 
town site about two years ago, and with 
her husband decided to make a prohibi- 
tion town. Generous offers are made to 
such as may be interested in building up a 
temperance town, and the village ‘*Elber- 
ton” is growing in a degree that promises 


| to make the enterprise a success. 


| returned. 


Mrs. Manet Loomis Topp, wife of 
Prof. Todd, of Amherst College, has 
painted the design for the cover of Samuel 
H. Seudder’s forthcoming work on ‘“*New 
England sutterflies.” It consists of milk- 
weed blossoms, and one or two other road- 
side flowers, with common brown butter- 


Mrs. Geo. F. Martin, president of the | flies (Argynnis frittillaries) hovering over 


them. ‘The work is to be issued in twelve 
or more monthly parts. 


Miss MADGE WICKHAM, the young 
Indiana violinist who has been studying 
faithfully in Germany for six years, has 
She was frequently sent for to 


| play before the old Kaiser, and before the 


Wilbur, of Little Comp- | 


B. Chace then spoke briefly | 


| ness women in the country. 


family of the then Crown Prince; she has 
played before the court at St. Petersburg, 
and at many of the jubilee performances 
in London, and later with Mme. Patti 
there. 

Mrs. HANNAH J. BAILEY, superintend- 


| ent of Peace Department of the National 
| W.C. T.U., is one of the most notable busi- 


| In all she employs about 150 men. 





Her husband 
was among the wealthiest men in Maine, 
and in his will made her sole executrix. 
She carries on a large factory in New Jer- 
sey, a wholesale and retail store in Port- 
land, and a large farm near Winthrop. 
Every 
detail of the business is under her control, 
and she is a leader in the Society of 
Friends, giving generously in several lines 
of philanthropic and reform work. 


Miss MARION TALBOT read a paper be- 
fore the New England Meteorological 
Society last week, describing a very inter- 
esting series of delicate experiments she 
has been making to determine the amount 
of organic matter in the air. Various 
tests were applied to detect and measure 
the impurities of the atmosphere, with 
more or less success. Accurate determi- 
nation of the quality is very difficult, but 
Miss Talbot’s experiments have demon- 
strated some interesting facts bearing 
upon her favorite topic of home sanita- 
tion, 

Mrs. Borrta, the well-known wife of 
Prof. Vincenzo Botta, himself a litterateur 
of note, became distinguished early in life 
as Miss Anna Lynch, the poetess. Later 
her “Handbook of Universal Literature.” 
a remarkable work, passed through a num- 
ber of editions, and was adopted in most 
colleges and schools as a text-book. Mrs. 
Botta is likewise an artist of no méan abil- 
ity, and has accomplished much in paint- 
ing aod sculpture. She is a pleasant- 
faced woman, and wears her white hair in 
soft, picturesque ringlets, and she uses 
her hands a great deal in talking. ‘ 
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organized in Rhode Island, as elsewhere, 
for missionary, charitable, tem x 
and other purposes, but in all public 
meetings, they employed women to pre- 
side, and to do all the reading and speak- 
. The battle for woman's right to 
speak had been fought on the anti-slavery 
jatform, but ic split the National Society 
[ato two distinct and separate organiza- 
tions, and, for a long time, it was onJy in 
one of these that woman’s equal right to a 
voice was recognized. The women who, 
at this day, occupy the platforms of the 
many great organizations for the promo- 
tion of human welfare as officers and 
speakers, little know through what bitter 
persecution, obloguy and scorn these 
hts were secured to them. In 1848 two 
oman’s Rights Conventions assembled 
in New York; and these were followed by 
conventions in other States. Out of these 
w the movement for woman suffrage. 
Br this Mrs. Stanton savs: ‘The greatest 
movement for human liberty recorded on 
the pages of history—a demand for free- 
dom for one-half of the entire race—the 
keynote struck in this country has been 
echoed round the world.” And we may 
be sure. friends, that every blow struck 
here in Rbode Island, for the emancipa- 
tion of women from the thraldom of preju- 
dice, irrational custom, and unjust laws, 
has been a factor in the motive power 
which has stirred the heart of humanity 
everywhere. It was not in vain that, by 
eighteen years of patient, unremitting toil, 
through evil oftener than good report, we 
secured the passage through our Legisla- 
ture of a woman suffrage amendment to 
the constitution of our State. Even its de- 
feat by the majority vote of the men of 
the State has raised a spirit that can never 
be defeated—a spirit that cried out, almost 
against theirjwill, the other day, from that 
great gathering in this city of white-rib- 
bon women, forthe ballot in their hands, 
with which to destroy the liquor traffic in 
Rhode Island. 
The New England Woman Suffrage As- 


sociation was organized in November, 
1868, and in December of the same year 
this soviety came into existence. [ts mem- 


but in this life we shall never know how 
far-reaching have been the results of its 
labors. {ts demands for justice have sure- 
ly composed a part of that keynote ‘‘which 
has echoed round the world.” 

Other States fell into line, and now, from 
North to South, and from East to West, 
there comes a loud and ever-increasing de- 
mand for equal rights regardless of sex. 
In twe!ve States the right to vote on school 
questions has been gained for women; in 
one State (Kansas women vote in all muni- 
cipal elections) and in one ‘Territory 
(Wyoming) women have had full suffrage 
forymany years with the best results. In 
Massachusetts, where they have the vote 
only for school committee, they are cer- 
tainly proving this year, in Boston, at 
least, that on any question they consider 
of vital interest women do want a vote. 
But in all the other States and ‘Territories, 
while frequently modifying and improv- 
ing the laws, while women are coming 
more and more into possession of the 
rights and privileges of education and the 
industries of life, the power which holds 
in its hands the authority to rule still ex- 
cludes trom women the one greatest right 
of self-government. 


Mrs. Chace gave an interesting account 
of the International Council of Women at 
Washington, and said: 


The questions discussed in that Council 
pointed to the highest welfare of man- 
kind, and the truest grandeur of natiuns. 
‘The Congress of the United States, the 
Parliament of Great Britain, the sovereign 
powers of all the European nations, might 
profitably emulate the wisdom, eloquence 
and statesmanship displayed by that re- 
markable body of women. No question 
of human progress or reform was over- 
looked or omitted, woman suffrage hold- 
ing a prominent place. And when the 
Council closed, the whole country was 
thrilled by the spirit of the occasion; the 
reports of the proceedings and the meet- 
ings that were held whenever foreign del- 
egates could be secured as speakers, keep- 
ing alive the intensity of the interest and 
proving this year to bear well its part in 
the fulfilment of the declaration of Victor 
Hugo that the nineteenth century belongs 
to woman. And thus the womanhood of 
the world is astir with a wholesome unrest, 
an awakening determination that hereafter 
the place of woman in human life shall be 
a higher and nobler one than that of infe- 
riority and subjection, in degrading com- 
panionship with paupers, idiots and crimi- 
nals. From the farthest Indies comes the 
little Pundita Ramabai to plead for help 
to raise the Hindoo women from their 
Jong night of darkness and degradation. 
A traveller tells us that even the Moorish 
women are peeping froni under their 
hoods and veils, and through the chinks in 
the doors of their Zenanas to see if there 
is not something better for them in the 
world than seclusion and ignorance. The 
Baroness Gripenberg comes from Finland 
to tell us that, in that icy region, under 
the midnight sun, girls are admitted to all 
the educational institutions, including the 
University; that women, thus educated, 
heve gained the ballot in all municipal 
affairs, and are now striving, as in Eng- 
land, for the Parliamentary franchise. In 
Italy a bill to grant the suffrage to women 
has been introduced in the Chamber of 
Deputies in Rome, was discussed and 
brought to a vote, and was defeated by 
only a small majority. Great Britain is 
sprinkled all over with Woman Suffrage 
Societies, and Queen Victoria, aroused 
from the lethargy of age and conserva- 
tism in a recent greeting to a college for 
girls in Edinburgh, expressed her sympa- 
thy with all the efforts to raise the condi- 
tion of women. Her daughter, when she 
became Empress of Germany, from the 
bedside of her dying husband at San Remo, 
addressed the womer of the Empire in the 
warmest terms of appreciation and appro- 





the opportunity thus conferred on 
this noble woman was of brief duration is 
a cause for regret by all women, The 
Princess Isabella, of our neighboring na- 
tion of Brazil, as Princess Regent during 
the absence and illness of her father, the 
Emperor, has emancipated the slaves, a 
work long since begun by the Emperor, 
but which he had been slow in accomplish- 
ing. We may indulge the hope that, as 
she will succeed to the throne, ber next 
great move will be in behalf of women. 
need not tell you what United States 
wowen are doing for the uplifting of their 
sex. The numerous Woman Suffrage As- 
sociations, both State and national, the 
congresses of women, the Educational and 
Industrial Unions, the women’s clubs, are 
all expressions of this great upward move- 
ment for women, while other societies, not 
specially for such uplifting, are tending to 
the same end, as is especially true of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
whose machinery is spanning the globe, 
and whose purpose embraces the good of 
all mankind. 


Now, what does this uprising mean? It 
is the stirring of the same spirit of revolt 
against injustice as led our fathers to issue 
their Declaration of Independence. Itis a 
renewal of the cry against ‘‘taxation with- 
out representation; against the compul- 
sion to obey laws we have no voice 
in making; against being governed with- 
out our consent, and against being doomed 
to inequality in ail the departments of 
life. Good men, among all the wrangles, 
rivalries, trickeries, compromises and in- 
justices of politics, and the mistakes and 
blunders of a one-sided government, are 
coming to teel the necessity of a new ele- 
ment as a remedy for these abuses. And 
they see that this element must be the 
same as that which makes and guards the 
home, which trains the children, nurses 
the sick, purifies the house, comforts the 
afflicted; and, in co-operation with man, 
makes “life worth living,” as neither man 
nor woman could do alone. They see 
that thus will government be purified aud 
corrected when the two control it together. 
For all experience testifies to the wisdoin 
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never good for mun to be left alone. And 
here comes to woman the question of duty, 
—higher, more imperative than that of 
rights,—the duty to bring to the affairs of 
State her keen moral perceptions, her 
broad sense of justice, her trustworthi- 
ness, her womanly wisdom, her fine in- 
stincts, all her Jove for what is true, beau- 
tiful and good. 

Mrs. 8S. S. Fessenden followed, showing 
that agitation of the question was the way 
to makeit grow. She spoke of our nation- 
al grandeur, and said it was high time 
that women should have an equal place 
with men in settling affairs of State. 

Lucey Stone spoke next. She said that 
if women would consider what practical 
politics means, they would not be terrified 
by reports of the “filthy pool.” It is by 
votes that we get school-houses, roads, 
water supply, good sanitary conditions, 
good laws, etc. Does a woman make a 
man of herself if she votes for these 
things? Mrs. Stone spoke with great sat- 
isfaction of the 30,000 assessed women in 
Massachusetts. 

Mrs. E. 5. Burlingame spoke briefly in 
behalf of the homes of the land and the 
land asa great home. She wanted home 
rule, a new kind of home rule influenced 
by the words of the wives and sisters and 
mothers. 

tev. Frederic A. Hinckley, of Florence, 
Mass., said that in spite of the many set- 
bucks received by the woman suffrage 
movement, there were many signs of sun- 
shine and the night was nearly spent. One 
ot these signs is the W. U.'l'. U., one ot the 
grandest organizations in the country. 
‘To-day, with practical unanimity, the 
W. ©. T. U. stands up for woman suffrage, 
because only in this way cun they carry 
out their principles and convictions. In 
order to win they must have the ballot. 
Then, again, the support of the ‘Uhird 
Party isasign. ‘This party has taken the 
same stand towards woman suffrage, and 
this is another ray of sunshine. ‘Then, 
again, in the attitude of the Knights of 
Labor, an organization of over 500,000 per- 
sons, engaged in an earnest struggle for 
what they consider a vital principle, and 
in this struggle men and women stand side 
by side. In this attitude of the great or- 
ganizations of labor in regard to women 
there is still another ray of sunshine. 
The great cause of congratulation for 
woman suffragists to-day is that over 
22,000 women, Catholics and Protestants, 
in Boston have qualified to vote. 


A letter was read from Thomas W. 
Chace and Mrs. Chace resigning from the 
list of officers because the movement was 
so directly associated with the Third 
Party. In commenting on this letter, Mr. 
Hinckley said it was not true that the 
woman suffrage movement was allied with 
the temperance movement; neither was it 
true that any of the leaders of the suffrage 
movement had tried to bring about such a 
condition of things. This question is one 
of fundamental principle, and simply is to 
decide whether woman shall hold in her 
hands the ballot and use it as she thinks 
best. A vital question with which the 
women of this country are going to deal ig 
the question of the age of consent. A 
woman can deal instinctively with this all- 
important question. ‘This organization, as 
such, cannot resolve that it will devote 
itself to securing the success of prohibi- 
tion or of any other great question of the 
hour. What the individual does is not to 
be called the attitude of the association. 
Because the time has come that so many 
temperance women have become woman 
suffragists, and so many woman suffragists 
have become temperance wowen, is tio 
reason that the woman suffrage association 
is supporting the Third Party movement, 
and this is the mistake Gen. Chace makes. 
We must keep this movement of ours as true 
to principle as the needle to the north, and 
for that reason we must never lose sight 
of the fact that every man and woman of 





of the bvallot-box. LAppleuse.} 

Abeore uestions been answered 
by Mr, skley, a recess was taken for 
supper, which was served in the upper 
rooms of the building. 


EVENING SESSION. 


At the evening session Mr. F. A. Hinck- 
ley presided: He said the amendments to 
the constitution proposed were not in 
proper shape for adoption, and would, 
with common consent, lie over till the next 
meeting. He then read the following res- 
olutions, which were adopted : 

The RhoJe Island Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, in its twenty-first annual session, hereby 
resolves, ; 

First, that while this movement stands for the 
enfranchisement of women, independent of all 
otber issues, we hail with unalloyed satisfac- 
tion that within the ranks are representatives of 
all political and religious beliefs. 

Second, that while determined to maintain 
their breadth and independence inviolate, we re- 
gard the increasing activity of women in practi- 
cal politics as tending to advance our cause. 

Third, that the work of local organizations, 
undertaken during the last year through suffrage 
leagues, is vital, both as a means of consolida- 
tion and education; and we urge the active par- 
ticipation of friends in multiplying and maintain- 
ing these leagues. 

Fourth, that we recall with a sense of deep loss 
the friend whose work with us is ended, and 
would expecially at this time record our sincere 
regard for the memory of James Eddy, who 
continued the interest in our cause he had often 
manifested, by a generous bequest. 


Mr. Hinckley said it had been his 
fortune once before this year to introduce 
the speaker, and again he took great 
pleasure in presenting those who were to 
make the addresses, first, William Lloyd 
Garrison, of Boston, who was received 
with applause by the large audience pres- 
ent. His address he read from manu- 
script, in clear, firm tones. 


It seems anomalous that in a nation 
founded by human beings, long after its 
Centennial, the fundamental principle of 
its Constitution should be still the topic 
of discussion. Still, such was the case— 
the question of human rights is up for 
settlement. Nothing is more trying every 
year than to be obliged to present old and 
trite principies as new ones. While every 
one will admit these general principles, he 
will deny their application. Does a 
woman pay taxes, and thus contribute di- 
rectly to the support of public institu- 
tions? To schools she has more time to 
devote than the father. She has a special 
aptitude for caring for charitable institu- 
tions. She would also be a reformer in 
the direction of maintaining public order, 
since she is the greatest sufferer from 
disorder. Yet most people, while ac- 
knowledging the truth of these proposi- 
tions, would say that they did not believe 
in women’s voting. Woman is crippled 
in the present condition, and in that 
proportion dwarfs her husband. We de- 
mand the ballot for woman; First, in 
order that she may defend her own rights. 
In the present jury system she is tried by 
another sex. Her wants are not properly 
provided for by the other sex. No class 
of men ever legislated properly for 
another class. Why are women unreason- 
able in demanding a voice respecting the 
expenditure of money that goes out from 
them for public taxes? ‘-Women must 
not talk politics,” said Napoleon to Mme. 
de Stiel. ‘*Yes; but in a country where 
women are beheaded, they are going to 
know the reason why,” she said: and the 
women are going to know the reason why. 
Secondly, under the present system, so- 
ciety does not reap the services of the 
better class of women. In municipal 
elections in England and in school matters 
in Boston, women had the privilege. and 
it worked well. Men could never legislate 
for women. It is true that not all of the 
sex does actively interest itself in the 
question; so in elections a large repre- 
sentation of the male voters display their 
indifference. ‘The speaker paid a high 
tribute to the efforts of Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
Shace as a human liberator, who had her 
face set toward the sunrise of hope, a 
liberator who should herself be liberated. 
Again, it is urged by some of the oppo- 
nents of the reform that the suffrage is 
already too general, and should be re- 
stricted. ‘This Mr. Garrison denied upon 
different grounds, claiming that the 
framers of the Constitution were wrong in 
not embodying in that Constitution the 
principles of the Declaration of ‘Indepen- 
dence. ‘The conflict must go on till the 
question is settled. In every crisis it is 
the people that rise and settle the all- 
important issue, the groundswell of popu- 
lar opinion. Republicanism not only needs 
it, but cannot spare it. Welcome woman 
to the franchise and equal rights. Mr. 
Garrison quoted from James Russell 
Lowell’s address upon ‘*Democracy in 
America.”” Democracy teaches that the 
best way to educate voters is to give them 
a chance to vote. No one of mature age 
should be denied the franchise. When 
woman says she does not want to vote she 
shirks a responsibility. ‘'his country is 
as much hers as man’s. ‘There are two 
races in this country in the same condition 
as the negro before the war. The Indian 
and the Chinese. ‘The reason is evident. 
In a republic no race can maintain its 
rights which does not have the ballot. 
He quoted the argument of William H. 
Seward to show that the Chinaman should 
have the ballot, and made it apply to 
woman’s rights. It required the ballot to 
show what a noble man the negro was. 
Enfranchise the Indian and he will become 
the noble race of Pocahontas. Enfran- 
chise the Chinaman and he will be the 
descendant of the noble Confucius. En- 
franchise woman and she will shine forth 
in the halo of a new effulgence. Predic- 
tions of a public calamity are not realized 
after a great reform goes into effect. John 
Wilson Crooker in 1831 predicted disaster 
if the Reform Bill was passed, but, al- 
though a king has not ruled since, a 
woman has ruled just as well. A precedent 
is not sacred iu itself; it is often a stum- 
bling-block in the path of progress. It is 





it is struck. what a fiving of rotten chips 
and punk there is!’ Oue man had advised 
a trial of the effects of equal suffrage, the 
privilege to be revoked if it did not prove 
successful. It waa like planting an apple 
seed to see if the tree would bear per- 
simmons. Had the gentlemen heard of 
England. Wyoming, Washington ‘Terri- 
tory? ‘he speaker had taith in the higher 
justice and vonsciousness of the human 
race to right wrong, and with it they 
left their case. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

President—Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace. 

Vice-Presidents—Revy. Augustus Woodbury, 
Augustine Jones, Arnold B. Chace, Mrs. Sophia 
Little, of Newport, Mrs. Mary O. Arnold, of 
Cbepachet. 

Secretary—Mrs. Mary D. Peckham. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Mary Wood. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. 8. E. H. Doyle, 
Anna H. Aldrich, Mrs. A. E. Martin, Mrs. 8. E. 
Alexander, Mrs. Mary Sherman, of Valley Falls, 
Mrs. Mary Bliss, of Drownville, Mrs. Walcott, 
of Barrington. 


The finance committee passed through 
the audience to collect the names of per- 
sous desiring to join the Association. A 
collection was taken up. Mr. Hinckley 
read the Constitution of the proposed 
women suffrage leagues to be formed 
throughout the State. The leagues had 
taken up the subiect of civil government, 
and most men would not be harmed by a 
study of this subject. In the last cam- 
paign they had suflered from lack of 
organization, which was essential to every 
reform. He advised that the matter of 
the leagues be pushed. 

He then introduced Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, saying he wished it were possible 
to introduce her us Gov. Howe. Mrs. 
Howe was greeted with much applause. 
She quoted the utterances of Plato as re- 
lated by Socrates with regard to woman's 
equality with man, and in the course of 
her address drew with freedom upon Gre- 
cian history and the Scriptures for exam- 
ples and illustrations. People that have 
opinions (some haven't any; they borrow 
them) may be divided into two classes— 
those who like new things and those who 
like old. Now woman suffrage is regarded 
as a new fallacy, while others regard it as 
old as the Greeks. She regarded it as old- 
er than the Greeks, for a Hebrew had said 
it was found in the Old Testament in the 
history of Miriam and Deborah. Well, 
how shall we answer these two objections? 
An old Greek, who could not write the 
name of Aristides upou the sea-shell, voted 
for his banishment, because he was tired 
of always hearing him called ‘“The Just.” 
So sometimes people are tired of hear- 
ing equal suffrage urged as just. She 
was reminded of a saying of Christ’s con- 
cerning the bringing of the old and the 
new into the storehouse. The new is an 
experiment, always being tried by human 
nature, by old and young. Our office is 
to harmonize the old and the new. “The 
speaker told of the wrong ways in which 
to love and treat the old. Our freedom, 
our liberty has been bought with a price 
and we are tocherish it. Woman suffrage 
stands as the next post in our journey and 
we cannot evade it. People would be 
very glad if we would not pass that way, 
but we do not belong in the air, nor with 
the fishes in the water, and we will pass 
on upon the ground. Who has not seena 
movement that has been reviled and 
dragged in the mire suddenly become pop- 
ular? She appealed to all to rise in favor 
of this cause before the time came to do it 
out of de-pite. She saw the coming of 
the woman suffrage bridegroom, and in 
her own dear city of Boston, where the 
women had been fearful of the effects of 
sO many Romanists upon the School 
Board and the importance of having the 
right kind of history taught their children 
had come up, the question arose: What 
could they do? Why, they could vote. 
She told of the 22,000 women who had 
taken the trouble to register. Verily, the 
bridegroom had come in Boston. She 
was glad so many had come in at the end 
of the procession. 

In countries like the Territory of Utah 
and ‘l'urkey, where woman’s influence 
is as near nil as it could be (it is never 
possible for good reasons for woman’s in- 
fluence to be entirely nothing), is to be 
observed the effect upon children and 
women of the lowering of the standard of 
her sex. ‘There may be danger of society's 
falling into this state, and woman should 
have the privilege of protecting herself. 
What a responsibility rests upon us in this 
movement! This convention will create a 
new awakening. Let usall stand upon a 
firm, sound, strong and equal platform. 

Mr. Hinckley then announced that the 
convention was at an end. 
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MRS. BOWLES IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


In view of the deep interest at present 
felt in woman suffrage for school commit- 
tees, Rev. Ada C. Bowles has decided to 
limit her lecture work to Massachusetts 
during the next four months, and is rapid- 
ly making engagements for November and 
December. ‘I'he press speaks in high terms 
of her recent lectures in Warren, Milford, 
Marlboro’, and other places, and in almost 
every place she has a re-engagement later 
in the season. Special terms are made 
with Suffrage Leagues and W.C. T. Unions. 
Subjects of her lectures are as follows: 


Woman in History. 

Woman's Place according to the Scriptures. 
Woman Suffrage: the Hope of the Republic. 
Christianity : the Emancipator of Woman. 
The Modern Hydra. 

The Tyranny of the Liquor Traffic. 

Perils of the Hour. 

Woman's Vote Essential for Prohibition. 
**For God and Home and Native Land.” 


Her address is Rev. Ada C. Bowles, 
Abington, Mass. 
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Miss Elizabeth Farson has been appoint- 
ed Principal of the Brown School, the 
largest public school at Chicago. 





Netty Was 4 Lavy. Written and composed 
by Stephen Collings Foster. Boston: Ticknor 
& Co. Illustrated. 1889. Price, $1.50. 


The pathetic old negro refrain was never 
printed before in such sumptuous garb 
and with such beautifal and characteristiv 
engravings. H. B. B. 


Facots ror THE Friresipe. More than one 
hundred entertaining games for evenings at 
home and social parties. By Lucretia Peabody 
Hale. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1889. Illus- 
trated. Price, $1.25. 14 


In this day of sports and amusements, a 
book which suggests so great a variety 
ought to be in general demand. Some are 
old; some new; all worth a trial. 

H. B. B. 


Joun Bopewirn'’s Testimony. By Mary Hal- 
lock Foote. Boston: Ticknor & Co. Paper. 
Price, 50 cents. 


This is the latest edition in 'Ticknor’s 
paper series of a very bright and readable 
story. ‘The author has livedin Idaho, and 
has caught the spirit of the Rocky Moun- 
tain miners. H. B. B. 


Srrrit anpd Lire. Thoughts for to-day. By 
Amory H. Bradford, D. D. New York: Fords, 
Howard & Hurlburt. 1888. Price, $1. 


‘Twelve sermons from the evangelical 
standpoint. ‘They revolve around the ides 
that God has manifested himself in the In- 
carnation in a form which can be under- 
stood by men, and that the Deity is always 
in contact with the human soul. 

H. B. B. 


DreamMTHorPs. A book of essays written in the 
country, by Alexander Smith. Good Company 
Series. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 1889. 
Price, 50 cents. 


The fine fancy of a poet is shown by the 
author in his discursive criticisms upon 
the ballads and poems of early English 
and Scottish literature. Montaigne and 
Chaucer, Milton and Dunbar, ancient wan- 
derers and modern vagabonds are all 
threads on which are strung facts and fan- 
cies pertinent and precious. H. B. B. 


Great THOUGHTS FOR LITTLE THINKERS. By 
Lucia T. Ames. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. [llustrated. 1889. Price, $1.50. 


This book tries to present to children in 
simple language and definite form the 
fundamental truths of science, history, re- 
ligion and morals. It is neither a school- 
book nor a story-book, but a series of con- 
versations about important subjects adapt- 
ed to young capacities. H. B. B. 


Youne Marps anp Op. By Clara Louise 
Burnham. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1889. 
Price, $1.50. 


Miss Trowbridge is a type of the kind, 
motherly, unmarried New England wom- 
an, who lives to do good to others, and 
finds her happiness in promoting that of 
nephews and nieces, or adopted children. 
The story is natural and lively, and ends 
well, after many social vicissitudes. 

H. B. B. 


RELATION OF THE TARIFF TO WaGeEs. A sim- 
ple catechism for those who desire to under- 
stand the matter. By David A. Wells. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Paper. Price, 25 cents. 


The free-trade argument is tersely stated 
in the shape of questions and answers, by 
a formidable array of facts and figures. 
The point sought to be proved is that the 
exceptionally high rate of American wages 
is due to natural advantages and greater 
skill; not at all to protection, but in spite 
of it. H. B. B. 


A Mopern ADAM AND EvEIN A GARDEN. By 
Amanda M. Douglas. Boston: Lee and Shep- 
ard. 1889. Price, $1.50. 


This is a wholesome, cheery tale of a 
young orphan boy thrown early on his 
own resources, who first spent his small 
inheritance and then buckled down to 
hard work and housekeeping with his sis- 
ter. Their adventures, alliances, love ex- 
periences, and happy home-life make a 
lively and agreeable volume. 4H. B. B. 


A Puystcrtan’s Propiems. By Charles Elam, 
M. D., M. R. C. P. Good Company Series. 
Boston : Lee and Shepard. 1889. Price, 50 cents. 


These essays are intended as a contribu- 
tion to the natural history of Thought and 
Action, as affected by Brain, Nerve and 
Mind. Natural Heritage, Degenerations, 
Moral and Criminal Epidemics, Body and 
Soul Illusions, Hallucinations, Somnam- 
bulism, Revery and Abstraction are topics 
which never fail to interest. The demon 
of Socrates and the amulet of Pascal will 
never lack admirers. H. B. B. 


Amono THE THEOLOGIEsS. By Hiram Orcutt, 
LL. D. Boston: W. B. Clarke & Co. 1888. 
Price, 75 cents. 


This volume is dedicated ‘*To all who 
would be loyal to God the Father and to 
the Christ, the Saviour of the World, and 
who propose to do their own thinking 
upon theological subjects, in the light of 
revelation and enlightened reason.” The 
subjects, as indicated by the chapters are 
“The Divine Plan and Parpose,” ‘The 
Theologies,” ‘Free Agency,” ‘Proba- 
tion,” “Retribution,” and ‘Scripture Quo- 
tations.” They are briefly considered, with 
an earnest effort to mitigate the horrors of 
the ancient teachings of endless torment 
for all but the believers in a certain sys- 
tem of doctrine. H. B. B. 


Britisn Letrers ILLUSTRATIVE OF CHARACTER 
anp Socrat Lire. Edited by Edward T. 
Mason. New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Three vols.,16mo. Price, $3.75. 


These volumes bring us inio 80- 
ciety. The letters are grou under 
subject-headings and have been carefully 
oo in logical and illustrative order. 

e contain autobi phic sketches ; 
Glimpses of Men and Women; arene = 
Friends; The Family, Friendshi 


ners, Customs and Behavior; National 
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The Town; The © ntry Out of 
Comedy and Farce; Whim and 
and Miscellaneous. It is worth 
much to be admitted to the intimate com- 
panionship of the brightest minds and fin- 
est culture of British men and women for 
the past two centuries. H. B. B. 


Tariry Cuats. By Henry J. Philpott. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Paper. Price, 25 cents. 


This is a lively, popular exposition of 
the fallacies upon which the advocates of 
protection rely. The writer compares the 
assertion that a tariff is not a tax with the 
old conundrum: **Good morning, Mary,” 
says the teacher, ‘‘where are you going 
with your brother, Johnny?” ‘‘You are 
mistaken,” said Johnny, *‘she is wy sister, 
but Iam not her brother.” The question 
is, ‘*What was Johnny?” The answer is, 
“Johnny was a liar.” H. B. B. 


TAKEN BY THE ENemMy. By Oliver Optic. Bos- 
ton: Lee and Shepard, With illustrations. 
1889. Price, $1.50. 


This is the first volume of a series, "The 
Blue and the Gray.” It describes the ad- 
venturous cruise of the Bellevite, and her 
adventures at Nassau and Mobile Bay. 
‘Though the war ended twenty-five years 
ago, the adventures to which.it gave rise 
are still as entertaining as ever, and will 
afford material for py A a romance like 
the present one. It is a book that will in- 
terest the boys. H. B. B. 


Wovtp You Have Lert Her? By Wm. F. 
Kip. New York and London: G. P. Patnam’s 
Sons. Price, $1.25. 


An earnest and honorable man becomes 
attached to a young lady who is being 
courted by his friend. From a sense of 
honor he leaves her vicinity. She marries 
the friend and is unhappy in her relation. 
Circumstances again bring her into con- 
tact with this reticent lover, who is fasci- 
nated und unable to conceal his feelings. 
At this critical moment the uncongenial 
husband breaks his neck and the compli- 
cation is solved. A tragical and senti- 
mental story which turns out well. 

H. B. B. 


Quick Cooxtnc. A book of culinary heresies 
for the busy wives and mothers of the land. 
By one of the Heretics. New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1888. Price, $l. 


Here are 630 recipes, tested by an expe- 
rienced cook, 340 of which, if prepared ac- 
cording to the directions, can severally or 
in groups be made ready for the table in 
less than fifteen minutes, while 250 more 
can be prepared within an hour. No waste 
is so general and so lightly estimated as a 
waste of time. But a waste of time isa 
waste of life. No article which will be 
eaten in ten minutes justifies half a day’s 
hard toil. Every young housekeeper 
should have this book and study carefully 
iia excellent suggestions. Camping par- 
ties should carry it with them. Cooking- 
schools should practise its precepts. 

H. B. B. 


FicutinG Put. The Life and Career of Gen. 
Philip Henry Sheridan. By Rev. J. C. Head- 
ley. Lee and Shepard. 1889. Price, $1.50. 


This biography of the fearless young 
Massachusetts boy, who grew up in the 
frontier settlements of Ohio, studied at 
West Point, and served in the army in 
Texas and California, is full of infor- 
mation and interest. His wilderness ex- 
perience admirably fitted him for a general 
of cavalry. When the Civil War broke 
out the South far excelled the North 
in that branch, but before it closed Sher- 
idan had covered his troops with a glory 
unsurpassed in history. As his biographer 
well says: ‘*Major General Sheridan fur- 
nishes a fine example of success achieved 
by personal effort, unaided genius reach- 
ing the highest position of military honor 
from the most humble place in early life. 
With Grant, Sherman and Thomas he 
makes the grand quartette of pre-eminent 
generals who crushed the Rebellion.” No 
one of them so enlisted enthusiasm and 
appealed so strungly to the popular heart. 
Sheridan might have succeeded Grant as 
President if he had been willing to hold 
political office, but with rare modesty and 
tenacity he positively refused political pre- 
ferment. After the war he visited Europe 
to study military science in the great cam- 
paign between Germany and France. He 
showed his wonderful energy in suppres- 
sing disorder in Chicago and in Louisiana. 
Simple, fajthful, generous and just, he 
was a model soldier and patriot. ‘This is 
an inspiring biography. H. B. By 





BUSINESS CAPACITY OF WOMEN. 


.In a pamphlet. recently issued by the 
cashier of the Fifth-Avenue Bank in New 
York City occurs the following, which 
contains food for thought for heads of 
households : 


‘Many husbands and fathers give their 
wives and daughters a sum of money each 
month with which to run the house, or for 
pin-money. By depositing savings from 
this in the bank, paying it out by checks, 
and knowing what they have spént and 
what they have ahead, they learn how 
fast little sums added together make 
great sums, and how small economies ac- 
cumulate into great economies. It gives 
women business habits and helps fit them 
to take care of property, if at any time 
it should come into thelr possession 
best of all, for married women, it relieves 
them from the necessity of so frequently 

their husbands for money. [t also 
saves the husband much care and annoy- 
ance in the midst of his busy and 
life; for the presentation of small house 
bills is often a confusion and an irritation. 
. « « With far less technical training than 
& man requires, a woman becomes the 
keenest and most accurate of business 


y women; in 


psic, Magdeburg, 





Zurich, and in many other great cities of 
the coutinent—especially in Paris—great 
‘magasins’ and shops can be found ad- 
mirably directed by women in all details ; 
and in New York City the banker and the 
capitalist will tell you of sound and con- 
servative judges of business questions and 
enterprises amoug women of refinement, 
coat standing and domestic tastes.” 


oN 
ee 


WISCONSIN WOMAN’S EXHIBIT. 


EVANSVILLE, Wis., Oct. 12, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Thanks for your kindly notice of the 
Wisconsin Woman’s Exhibit. 

This is one of the many lines of work of 
the Wisconsin Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. The prospects for a successful ex- 
hibit are flattering and we hope we may be 
able next year to plan an exhibit on a 
larger scale, having for its outcome the en- 
couragement and inducement to women to 
broaden their field of labor and usefulness. 
Some of the overcrowded avenues to self- 
support may be relieved by stimulating 
latent ability and diverting it into new 
channels. In these it will be many years 
before the demand for skilled hands is ex- 
ceeded by the supply. 

Vic H. CAMPBELL, 
Supt. Exhibit Woman's Work. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


A SECRET. 





BY LIZZIE M. HADLEY. 


“T’ll tell you something,” says little Belle, 
“If you're certain, sure, you’ll never tell. 


“Well, then,” whispers the little maid, 

“My papa, a great, big man, ’s afraid.” 

“Oh, isn’t that fanny enough?” laughed Sue, 
“Your papa’s afraid, and mine is, too.” 

“Not of bears or tigers or bumble-bees ; 

It’s something a thousand times worse than these. 
“It’s a terrible thing, that goes up and down 
Through every city, village and town. 

“And my papa says he almost knows 

That things will be ruined wherever it goes. 
“Yes, isn’t it dreadful?” says Belle, with a sigh. 
“It will swear and, papa says, steal and lie. 

“T ’spect it has horns and cloven feet ; 

And, Sue! what do you s’pose it will eat?” 
Then closer together drew each little maid, 
Looking about as if half afraid 

They might see this thing with cloven feet; 
And find it liked little girls to eat. 

And then they fancied they heard it roar, 

As it gobbled them up and cried for more. 

“Oh, it’s name,” cries Belle, ‘‘is so dreadful, too; 
Does your papa call it ‘Republican,’ Sue?” 


Sue shakes her head. “Oh, it can’t be that, 
For my papa calls it a ‘Democrat.’” 
—Boston Journal. 
-——__——---@o— ---—— 


A WELL-BEHAVED MONKEY. 


When I was at Yarmouth, that great 
fishing-town on the southern coast of Eng- 
land, a few summers ago, I made the 
acquaintance of a monkey which I shall 
not soon forget. He was a delightful little 
fellow, though he belonged to an organ- 
grinder, and earned his living by dancing 
and collecting pennies, and though he had 
only the common name of Jocko, which is 
really no name at all. 

He wore a little jacket and shirt. of 
scarlet cloth, with lots of brass buttons 
upon it, and a red cap held by a strap 
under the chin; and whenever he took off 
his cap, as he would always do most po- 
litely whenever anything was given him, 
he showed a furry brown head much like 
a seal-skin cap. 

The organ-man told me the little fellow 
was about five years old, and knew his 
name. So I said: *‘Jocko, Jocko, come 
and see me.”” The monkey at once snatched 
oft his cap, and, climbing into my lap, 
rubbed his furry head against me, gazing 
up out of a pair of merry, intelligent eyes 
in a way that quite won my heart. A 
minute after he curled down and went to 
sleep, or pretended to do so. I think his 
nap was a real one, though brief, for it is 
likely he was tired with his long trotting 
about and dancing in unnatural attitudes. 

When any one gave him anything, his 
first motion after seizing it in his small 
black fist was to bite it. Ifit was eatable 
(and he was very fond of nuts and can- 
dies), his joy shone all over his wrinkled 
face as he munched at it, watching all the 
time lest somebody should take the sweetie 
away ; but if the gift proved to be a hard 
penny, he leaped to the top of the organ 
at a single bound, and gave it to his mas- 
ter. This done, he would burry down 
again and stay at the farthest stretch of 
his chain, as though trying to get as far 
as possible from the monotonous music. 

His master seemed very fond of him, and 
would carefully take him under his coat 
if rain or. a cold sea wind made Jocko 
shiver; and well he might, for the mon- 
key’s lively ways and pretty tricks 
brought a crowd of children about his 
miserable organ, and earned many a coin 
which otherwise would not be given. 

The prettiest of all Jocko’s tricks was 
his love of brushing clothes. He seemed 
to be uneasy as soon as he had made 
friends with any person until he had gone 
carefully over his whole suit. He had a 





small, flat brush like a shoe-brush, which 
he grasped in his right hand and used with 
the greatest diligence, chatting all the 
time in moukey-talk, the tone of which 
seemed complimentary, though I could 
never quite make out what he meant, and 
so did not risk any reply. 

One day he evidently thought a gentle- 
man had not brushed his hat before com- 
ing out, for he tugged at his chain and 
scolded until his master let him scramble 
up the gentleman’s arm. Then he perched 
comfortably on his shoulder, and brushed 
away at the hat with all his might, leaning 
over the top, and looking here and there, 
until not a particle of dustremained. The 
look of satisfaction with which Jocko re- 
ceived a sixpence for this careful work, 
and the last glance out of the corner of 
his bright biack eye, to be sure he had done 
his brushing thoroughly, were very 
funny.—Zrnest Ingersoll, in Harper's 
Young People. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


“Josephine R. Nichols’ Fair Cottage” is 
the name given to the W. C. T. U. cottage 
at the Indiana State Fair. During the late 
fair it was visited by thousands. Speeches, 
receptions, and services were held there. 





The report of the Trustees of the Ver- 
mont Lunatic Asylum shows the whole 
number of patients admitted to the asylum 
in fifty-two years is 6,288; 3,222 men, and 
2,966 women. 

A number of royalist ladies of Paris 
have formed themselves into an associa- 
tion under the name of the Rose of France 
Society. The Countess of Paris is presi- 
dent of the organization, which is modelled 
after the Primrose League of Great Brit- 
ain. 

The Woman’s National Industrial League 
of America has organized a Wage-Wom- 
an’s Campaign Club. Its object will be 
to gather statistics and work for such leg- 
islation as will benefit the women who 
earn their own living. 

Macmillan & Co. are about to issue a 
handsome edition of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
‘Robert Elsmere,” in two volumes, uni- 
form in size with their edition of Matthew 
Arnold’s writings. By permission of the 
author, it has been made expressly for the 
American market. 

One hundred and sixty-five young ladies 
of the Davenport, Ia., High School have 
decided to take a special course in cook- 
ing. ‘The lessons for this year are to bein 


plain cooking, as bread-making, meat and | 


vegetable cooking. Miss May Gillette 
superintends the cooking-school. 

Miss Marietta Holly, the distinguished 
humorous author known as ‘‘Josiah Allen’s 
Wife,” has just finished her new book, 
‘Samantha at Saratoga,” in the inimitable, 
mirth-provoking style of ‘‘Samantha at the 
Centennial,” ‘Betsey Bobbitt,” etc., and 
has sold the MSS. for a good round sum 
to Messrs. Hubbard Bros., of Philadel 
phia, who are employifig the best humor- 
ous artists in the country to illustrate it, 
and propose bringing it out in the spring 
at a popular price by subscription. 





Beware of Scrotula 


Scrofula is probably more general than any 
other disease. It is insidious in character, 
and manifests itseif in running sores, pustular 
eruptions, boils, swellings, enlarged joints, 
abscesses, soreeyes, etc. Hood’sSarsaparilla 
expels all trace of scrofula from the blood, 
leaving it pure, enriched, and healthy. 

“*I was severely afflicted with scrofula, and 
over a year had tworunning sores on my neck. 
Took five bottles Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and am 
cured.” C. E. LovEJoy, Lowell, Mass. 

C. A. Arnold, Arnold, Me., had scrofulous 
sores for seven years, spring and fall. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla cured him. 


Salt Rheum 


Is one of the most disagreeable diseases caused 
byimpure blood. It is readily cured by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, the great blood purifier. 

William Spies, Elyria, O., suffered greatly 
from erysipelas and salt rheum, caused by 
handling tobacco. At times his hands would 
crack open and bleed. He tried various prep- 
arations without aid; finally took Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, and now says: “ Iam entirely well.” 

“My son had salt rheum on his hands and 
on the calves of his legs. He tood Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and is entirely cured.” J. B, 
Stanton, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; sixforg5. Made only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, WN. Y. 
FOR WOMEN, with a complete Col Course 
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“It is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 

“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.’’—Clara Barton, 

“T would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL.” —Maria Mitchell. 

“Tt is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 

“Tt is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is far 
better, a just one. I could not do without it.”— 
‘Josiah Allen's Wife’ (Marietta Holly). 

“The WOMAN’sS JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman's 
work, worth and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”— Frances HZ. Willard. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS, 


Thirty-six diflerent Woman Suffrage Tracts (sam- 
ple copies) post-paid for 10 cents. Address 


C. WILDE, WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office, 
Boston, Mass. 





NEW BOOKS. 


* 

YOUNG MAIDS AND OLD. A Novel. By 
CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM, author of “Next Door,” 
etc. 12mo, $1.50. The Christian Leader says: 
“Mrs. Burnham has the flavor of Miss Mitford, with 
a humer and brightness particularly her own.” 
Others have likened her to Jane Austin. “Young 
Maids and Old,” like her other works, is healthful, 
pure, piquant, and refreshing. 





THE YOUNGEST MISS LORTON, AND 
OTHER STORIES. By Nora PERRY, author of 
“A Flock of Girls,” “After the Ball,” etc. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, $1.50. “Miss Perry knows how to 
make her maidens very bright, kindly, and spirited, 
and to teach moral and practical lessons in a very 
acceptable way.”—The Nation, New York. ““Who 
writes so charmingly, so knowingly, so wittingly, 
and winningly as Miss Perry? Not one of all our 
writing kind.”— Boston Home Journal, 


FAGOTS FOR THE FIRESIDE, By Lucretia 
PEABODY HALE, author of “The Peterkin Papers,” 
etc. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.25. A valuable family 
book, with directions for more than one bundred 
home games and amusements, old and new, con- 
nected by a bright thread of story. 


FOUR YEARS WITH THE ARMY OF THE 
POTOMAC, By REGIS DE TROBRIAND, Breve, 
Major-General, U.S. Vols. Translated by Grornax: 
K. DAUCHY, late Lieutenant commanding Twelfth 
New York Battery Light Artillery, U.S. Vols. 8vo- 
With maps, and a steel portrait of Gen. de Tro- 
brian¢. $3.00, De Trobriand wae a gallant French 
nobleman and officer, who served with distinction 
in the great Civil War in America. Though highly 
praised in its original form, his book has never till 
now been translated. 


THE DRAMATIC YEAR. 1887-1888. Brief crit- 
icism of important theatrical events in the United 
States. With a sketch of the Season in London (by 
WILLIAM ARCHER). Edited by EDWARD FULLER. 
1 vol. 12mo. $1.00. Among the contributors are 
Howard M. Ticknor, B. E. Woolf, C. T. Copeland 
Edward Fuller, and Lyman H. Weeks of Boston, 
and G. E. Montgomery of New York. 





Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 
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Some of our New Books 


YOUNG PEOPLE. 


my yous FLORIMOND. By Sivyey Lusga, 


Luska bas never written an 
better this delightful boys’ eet O Io 
with the many feverish, unhealthy 8 for boys, 
tonic effect is like that of a clear, bracing wind from 
the northwest. The old French nobleman wh» stands 
for the idea! to the young hero of the story, a:.d 
sents the motif of bis actions, is drawn with great 
while the two Jews who help make Gregory's good for- 
tune, are, with their dialect, simply inimitable. 


LITTLE JOE. By JAmes Oris. $1.00. 


Little Joe is a newsboy wait in one of our great cities. 
But he dves not remain one long, for he is made of the 
Fight sort of stuff. He has courage and persistence, 
which carry hiw through some thrilling experiences, 
a ee at Re ene me ees , Te. a happy 

rmer boy, with a t future before we 
that he has e#rned it aif 


JUDGE BURNHAM’S DAUGHTERS. By 
“Pansy” (Mrs. G. R. ALDEN). $1.50. 


In this story we renew acquaintance with Ruth 
Erskine, one of the Chautauqua iris, who now appears 
as the wife of Judge Burnham, avd step-mother to his 
two beautiful daughters. Their home life is not alto- 
gether a happy one, but through its unpleasant expe: 
ences “Pansy” teaches some of her sweetest lessons. 


NED HARLOW’S VISIT TO JERUSALEM, 
By Mrs. 8.G. KNIGHT. $1.25. 


A story of travel in the Holy Land. The manuscript 
was r and approved by Rev. Selah Merrill, D. D., 
for maoy years U. 8. Consul at Jerusalem. Thus the 
strictest accuracy of detall has n secured, without 
impairing in even the slightest degree ihe iuterest of 
the stery. This boos will be sure to interest every one 
who takes it up; but it is of especial value to Sunday 
schoo scholars and teachers, hecause of the light it in- 
directly throwe upon many difficult Scripture passages, 
by its vivid descriptions of Kastern ways of living, 
Co7er in colors from original design, 


MY WONDER STORY. By Anne K. BENE- 
DICT. Quarto, cloth, illustrated. $1.50. 


A founs folks’ science story, based on phystology. 

“Ifachild happens to ask a question About his own 
bones, or about muscles, and nerves, etc., the father 
and mother are wise indeed, if they are able to give 

im exact information. But this book will do it, and 
that, too, without the use of many technical or scien- 
tific terms.”— Chicago /nterior. 

“We heartily recommend the ‘Wonder Story’ to all 
who are trying to impress the children with the fact 
that their bodies are hvly and beautiful, fit to be temples 
of the Holy Spirit.”— Golden Rule. 

“Admirably fitted for use in schools as a reader or 
supplementary text-buok.”—Nashville American, 
OUR YOUNG FOLKS AT HOME. With 

colored frontispiece. $1.00. A beautifully printed 
and illustrated quarto volume. 


The boy will find in it a thorough business education; 
the girl will learn to do a hundred things about the 
house, and in her sphere, which will be of untold 
service to her; she may likewise see what many noted 
women have done to make the world wiser and better; 
and beth girls and boys—not the youngest, for the 
book is for readers of from twelve to sixteen—ma: 
pick up a vast amount of curious information about 
the animal creation, gathered by one of the most 
famous of our Awerican naturalists. 


THE ADVENTURES OF THE EARLY 
DISCOVERERS. By FRANCES A. HUMPH- 
REY, Quarto, cloth, $1.00. 


A highly entertaining and instructive combination of 
history, biography, travel and adventure, intended 
especially for the young, Beginning with the myth of the 
“Lost Atlantis,” the author goes on to tell of the voy- 
ages made to the New World by the Northmen, the Span- 
iards, Portuguese, and English, sketching, by the way, 
the Hives and characters of Vespucci, Columbus, 
Raleigh, Drake, and others. Numerous illustrations 
add to the text. 


SOME SUCCESSFUL WOMEN, 
K. BOLTON. $1.25. 


A dozen biographies of American women who have 
earned success so noble and complete that the stories 
of their lives are legacies to the world; among them 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, the college president; 
Rachel Kodley. the physician and dean of the Woman’s 
Medical College in Piiiadeiphia; Marion Harland, the 
author; Miss Booth, the edi »r; and Jullet Corson, the 
apostle of good cooking. 


By SARAH 





At the Bookstores, or sent post-paid, by the Publishers, 


D, LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 
THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight- 
page monthly. 50 cents a year. Address 
THE WOMAN'S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


THE YOUNG IDEA 


A NEW MONTHLY 
DESIGNED FOR 


The Amusement and Instruction of 


CHILDREN. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS PER YEAR. 


Editors and Publishers: 


CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, 
CORA SCOTT POND, 
AIMEE 8. BIGELOW. 


Specimen Copy Free. 


31 Pemberton Square, Room 17, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Woman’s Tribune, 
Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEWICK CoLBY. 


Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 centea 


THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wice circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 


The Woman's Journal, of Boston, and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Batrice, Neb., will be sent one ad- 
dress for $3.00 per year. 


WOMAN'S CHRONICLE. 


A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. 








MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM - .- Editor. 


Mrs. WILLIAM CaHOOoN, JR 
Mrs. Mary B. BROOKS, “f Associate Editors 





TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE 
SEE 
men sent on . Or the 
wiPbe sent owe mouth for'ten cont cents. wooed 
remittances should money or post-office 
order, and addressed always to 
WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Second Sts., Little Rock, Ark. 
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AMERICAN ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Twentieth Annual Meeting of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held in Cincinnati at the Scottish 
Rite Cathedral on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday, November 20, 21 and 22. 

The sessions will begin at 2.30 o'clock 
on Tuesday, by a meeting of delegates. 
The three evenings will be devoted to ad- 
dresses. The morning and afternoon ses- 
sions to reports of work by auxiliary so- 
cieties, and to conference and plans for 
the future. 

Each auxiliary State society is entitled 
to delegates equal in num ber to its con- 
gressional representatives. Fraternal dele- 
yates from societies not auxiliary, with re- 
ports of their work, will be welcome. In 
vases where delegates cannot attend, re- 
ports of the work should be sent to the 
corresponding secretary, H. B. Blackwell, 
3 Park Street, Boston, that we may hear 
from all directions how the good cause 
spreads. Large delegations should come 
from Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Michigan, and Pennsy!lvania, as their near 
neighborhood makes it easy for them to 
do so. Among the speakers will be Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Hon. Wm. Dudley 
Foulke, Lucy Stone, H. B. Blackwell, and 
others. 

The following persons have been invited : 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Frederick Doug- 
lass, Mrs. Mary E. Haggurt, Mrs. ‘l'racy 
Cutler, Rev. C. C. Harrah, Mary B. and 
Laura Clay. Mrs. Mary E. Holmes, Mrs. 
Margaret W. Campbell, Mrs. Martha C. 
Callanan, Hon. C. B. Waite, Miss Caroline 
A. Huling, ard others. 

The increased activity of suffragists 
should give fresh hope and interest to this 
meeting. Members of the Association are 
earnestly requested to renew their mem- 
bership. ‘Those who have not been mem- 
bers should unite now with the great army 
which seeks equalrights for women. The 
membership fee is one dollar, which may 
be sent to Abbie T. Codman, treasurer, 
No. 3 Park Street, Boston. A cordial in- 
vitation is extended to all suftragists. 

For the Executive Committee, 

Won. DuDLEY FOULKE, Pres. 

Lucy STONE, Chair. Ex. Com. 

H. B. BLACKWELL, Cor..Sec’y. 
—-*# ee 


KANSAS ANNUAL MEETING. 








The fifth annual meeting of the Kansas 
Equal Suffrage Association will be held in 
Emporia, Kan., on Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday, Nov. 13, 14 and 15, 1888, 
beginning at 2.30 P. M., on November 13. 
A meeting of the Executive Committee 
will be held at 10 A. M., on Tuesday, No- 
vember 13. Members of the State Associa- 
tion are entitled to seats in the convention. 

The convention will be addressed by 
Miss Susan B. Anthony, of Rochester, 
N. Y., Rev. Annie H. Shaw, of Evanston 
Ill., Mrs. Clara B. Colby, of Beatrice, edi- 
tor Woman's Tribune, and others. We send 
kind greeting to all friends of the suf- 
frage movement in the State, and cordial- 
ly invite their presence and co-operation. 

Mrs. LAuRA M. Jouns, Pres. 

Mrs. ANNA C. WAIT, Vice-Pres. 
ProrF. W. H. CARRUTH, Rec. Sec’y. 
Dr. NANNIE STEPHENS, Cor. Sec’y. 
Mrs. MartiA L. BERRY, Treas. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE GENERAL SUFFRAGE. 





How to secure a full vote of men in elec- 
tions is one of the most important ques- 
tions in practical politics. All the meet- 
ings, processions, torchlights, banners, 
music, circulars, and newspaper editorials 
are only means to secure that end. Yet, 





in spite of all these, one-quarter to one- | 


third of our voters fail to vote on election- 
day. And the absentees, as a rule, are 
men of more than average intelligence and 
property. 

Suffragists have always claimed that the 
voting of women was the lever with which 
to overcome this masculine indifference, 
and that the men who now, as a rule, stay 
away will go when wives, sisters, and 
daughters go. The result of the large 
registration of women in Boston is already 
apparent in a greatly increased registra 
tion of men. A gentleman. not old in 
spirits or bearing, although he had just 
tarned his eighty-secorid year, was regis- 
tered at the Ward 11 ward-room last week, 
together with his wife, seventy-seven 
years of age. Here are examples to be 
followed, 

- “DPD, 8.,” in the Boston Transcript, makes 
the following significant inquiry : 

“Is it to be given to women to arouse 





the latent interest of men in matters po- 


litical, gay * Aad men ote ? In 
a in Boston there are > 
ents, a born on Eng’ ,a 


son born in this country. ‘Ihe father has 
not interest enough in the land that sup- 
ports him to become a citizen; the son, 
who is a citizen by birth, has not enough 
interest in his country to use his vote in 
upholding it; the daughter, a busy wom- 
an, has found time and money (which is 
not plenty in the home) to take out natural- 
ization papers and qualify herself to vote, 
so far as the laws of suffrage permit. If 
this is not the sole case of the kind, and it 
is fair to assume it may not be, the votes 
of women will mean something besides a 
mere increase of numbers, duplicating the 
votes of their fathers, brothers and hus- 
bands.” 

To make men fulfil their political du- 
ties a political revival is needed. There 
can be no revival without women. To 
elevate politics we must make voting fash- 
ionable. There can be no fashion in vot- 
ing while women are excluded. 


AN OBJECT-LESSON IN WOMAN'S 
RIGHTS. 


The National W. C. T. U. has been hold- 
ing its annual meeting during the past 
week in the city of New York. Each of 
these annua) meetings is a noteworthy 
event—how noteworthy, only those real- 
ize whose privilege it has been to attend 
some of the sessions. Such attendance, 
even when necessarily intermittent, and 
broken up by imuch flitting about to dis- 
tribute woman suftrage literature to the 
in-coming and out-going crowds, gives 
one a new and inspiring sense of the great 
good that this immense organization of 
women is doing in temperance and kin- 
dred reforms. Some of us had worn the 
white ribbon for years without having any 
adequate idea of the scope and variety of 
work which that little emblem typifies. 

The convention has held three sessions 
a day for five days. The great Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, profusely decorated 
with flags, its floor and galleries crowded 
with people, and its platform occupied 
mainly by women, was a striking reminder 
of the International Council of Women 
last spring. ‘The stage was adorned with 
silken flags from various States, bearing 
appropriate mottoes. One of the most 
agreeable to the eyes of the present writer, 
especially as coming from a Southern 
State, was the white banner of the Mis- 
souri W. C. ‘I. U., with the words, **No 
Sex in Citizenship.” ‘The sentiment of 
this motto was evidently very prevalent 
among the four hundred or more delegates 
and oflicers present, as well as throughout 
the large audience. ‘l'remendous cheering 
greeted Rev. Annie H. Shaw, National 
Superintendent of Franchise for the W. C. 
Tl. U., when she made a brief, but eloquent 
and spirited address early in the conven- 
tion. ‘The president, Miss Frances E. 
Willard, treated the subject at some length 
in her annual address, taking her strong- 
est ground in favor of woman suffrage, 
and being enthusiastically applauded. 
Every reference to the question by the 
various speakers called out manifestations 
of warm approval from the audievce. The 
New York City Woman Suffrage League 
occupied the front box next the stage in 
one of the galleries, and their yellow ban- 
ner, inscribed ‘*‘Woman Suffrage League,” 
hung over the balustrade. This banner 
became detached at one time during the 
proceedings, and felldown. A man in the 
audience sprang up and moved “that that 
banner be restored.” It was done, amid 
loud applause. Resolutions declaring em- 
phatically for woman suffrage, and de- 
nouucing the decision in Washington Ter- 
ritory, were passed with hardly a dissent- 
ing vote. ‘There was an animated discus- 
sion over the form of the resolution ex- 
pressing disapproval of the Washington 
‘Territory judges, but the majority stood 
out for the severest wording. 

It would be impossible, within the lim- 
its of this brief letter, to give even an out- 
line of the proceedings. A report will be 
found in another column. A few points 
ean only be mentioned here, which bear 
more especially upon the “‘woman ques- 
tion.” 

It was pleasant to see a gathering of 
women whose proceedings were of suf- 
ficient interest to call together day after 
day an audience capable of filling the floor 
and four gaileries of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. It was pleasant to watch 
so admirable a presiding officer as the 
president of the N. W. C. T. U., and to 
see the tact, judgment, firmness, and un- 
failing temper and courtesy with which 
she filled her place. It was pieasant to 
find a new disproof of the old delusion 
that.women’s voices are unfit for oratory, 
in the ease with which most of the speak- 
ers could be heard, even in the upper gal- 
leries. It was pleasant to see so many 
able women, and women actively interest- 
ed in doing good, gathered together in one 
place. It was pleasant to see the very 
general dignity and good temper of the 
proceedings, in spite of some lively difter- 
ences of opinion; and to compare the con- 








vention in this respect with the political 
conventions of the “less excitable sex.” 
It was pleasant to see how thoroughly 
leavened with woman suffrage this great 
body of women had become. It was pleas- 
ant to see the eagerness with which woman 
suffrage tracts, newspapers and other 
documents were taken by the crowds that 
daily surged past the woman suffrage 
booth established in the vestibule through 
the kindness of Miss Willard, It was 
pleasant to see the faces of old and new 
friends. Above all, it was delightful to 
realize as never before, the advance in 
public opinion which has made such a con- 
vention of women as this a possible thing. 
And the end of the advance is not yet. 
‘This hasty account bas been written in 
pencil on the back of a Congressional Re- 
port, while the writer, seated in the 
midst of an excited crowd, was grinding 
out her letter to the WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
with one lobe of her brain, and with the 
other listening to Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallave 
reading the resolutions, and to the conven- 
tion discussing them. The pencil has had 
to be dropped repeatedly in order to ap- 
plaud; and any eccentricities of grammar 
must be ascribed to the distracting cir- 
cumstances under which the report was 
written. A. 8. B. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Meetings are arranged as follows: 

Oct. 21, READING. Unitarian Church, 
7.30 P.M. Addresses by Horace G. Wad- 
lin, Mrs. 8. S. Fessenden, Miss Cora Svott 
Pond, and Miss Gowing, president Read- 
ing W.C.T. U. Vocal and instrumental 
music, and recitations by Miss Grace 
Fletcher at the close of the meeting. 

Nov. 1, MANCHESTER will have a public 
meeting in the Town Hall, at 7.30 P. M. 
Addresses will be made by Rev. E. C. Ab- 
bott und Miss Cora Scott Pond. D. L. 
Bingham, president, will preside. At the 
close of the meeting there will be a socia- 
ble, with music and recitations. 

Nov. 2, STOUGHTON, 

Nov. 4, AYER. 

Nov. 12, ALLSTON. A meeting will be 
held in the M. E. Church, at 7.80 P. M., 
under the auspices of the Brighton and 
Boston Woman Suffrage Leagues. Ad- 
dresses will be made by Rev. 5. J. Bar- 
rows, Mrs. E. Judson Cloudman, Henry 
B. Blackwell and Mrs. F. E. Billings. 

Noy. 19, DANVERS will hold a neighbor- 
hood or Essex County Convention, at 2.30 
and 7.30 P. M 

Nov. 22, BEDFORD, at 7.30 P. M. Ad- 
dresses by Rev. E. C. Abbott, Miss Pond 
and local speakers. "At the close of the 
meeting there will be a sociable. Cake 
and coffee will be served. Recitations, 
music and short speeches will be added 
by local talent. 

Nov. 30, Hupson will have a conven- 
tion at 3 and 7.30 P. M. Their regular 
meeting is held the first Thursday of the 
month. 

Dec. 3, BEVERLY. 

Dee. 12, NORTH MIDDLEBORO’, 3 P. M. 

DEDHAM will have a public meeting of 
especial interest in December. ‘they will 
raise their proportion of money for the 
State work. Meetings will be held also 
in Foxboro’, Lowell and Winchester. 

LOWELL.—-The Woman Suffrage League 
held its first meeting at the rooms of Mrs. 
Semple, in the Bowditch, Capt. G. A. 
Hanscom presiding. Mrs. Harwood, Mrs. 
Brown, Mrs. Semple, and some other la- 
dies were appointed to do what they can 
to promote the registration of women in 
Ward 6. Aft the suggestion of Mr. Hans- 
com the following resolution was also 
paased: 

Resolved, Believing that women can do efficient 
work on the Lowell School Board, this league in- 
vite each of the political parties of Ward Six to 
indorse the nomination of Miss Bradley as candi- 
date for the school board from that ward. 

As the women voters in Lowell havea 
balance of power, Miss Bradley is likely 
to be elected. 

Oct. 9, CAMBRIDGE. The Woman Suf- 
frage League met in the parlors of Mrs. 


Elizabeth Cobb, on Tuesday, Oct. 9, at 
4 P.M. 
WARREN. Monday, Oct. 22, the hall 


was filled at the first public meeting of 
the Warren League. Miss Pond made an 
address, and at 8.30 P. M., the president, 
Mrs. Darling closed the meeting. At that 
time the friends enjoyed a social gather- 
ing until 9.45 P. M. Coffee was provided 
by the gentlemen of the League and cake 
by the ladies. Music and recitations were 
furnished by local talent. It was a very 
enjoyable gathering. The League will 
raise its share of the State fund by taxing 
their members. 


Applications for meetings should be sent 
in early, that we may make the best arrange- 
ments possible to have successful gather- 
ings. We hope all the older leagues and 
clubs will make their own arrangements 
for meetings before Jan. 1 

Cora Scott PonpD, 
State Organizer Mass. W. S. A. 





IOWA ANNUAL MEETING. 


Ames, IA., Oct. 20, 1888. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the 
Iowa Woman Suffrage Association is now 
in session. in this city. The convention is 
a grand success. Mrs. Mary B. Welch 
(wife of our honored President Welch of 
the Agricultural College) has been elected 
president of the State Association for the 
coming year, with Mrs. Margaret Camp- 
bell as corresponding secretary. 

Further rs cre next week. 

Marta 8. Orwie. 





LEAGUE MEETING IN BEDFORD. 
BEDFORD, Oct. 16, 1888, 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Mrs. Martha A. Everett, of Dover, 
Mass., gave an exceedingly interesting 
paper before the Bedford Woman Suf- 
frage League on Saturday evening, 
Oct. 13, at the house of Mrs. H. N. Hutch- 
inson. Mrs. Everett’s topic was “School 
Suffrage.” She gave a history of the move- 
ment from its earliest date, and the steps 
necessary for a woman to take in order to 
become a voter. She emphasized the fact 
that it is woman’s duty to attend to this 
subject at once. The League and others 
listened attentively, and an earnest discus- 
sion followed. Mrs. A. T. Bacon pre- 
sided. M. E. Laws, Sec. W. S. L. 
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MINNESOTA ANNUAL MEETING. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Oct. 10, 1888. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Our State annual meeting passed off very 
quietly this year, re-electing its old offi- 
cers, and listening to the usual reports. 
Among other resolutions, one was passed 
expressing an earnest desire for the union 
of the American and National Woman Suf- 
frage Associations, and the loyal support 
of the Minnesota W. 8. A. was pledged to 
such a united organization. Our even- 
ing session was devoted to Mrs. Lillie 
Devereux Blake, who delivered her very 
interesting lecture, ‘Is [t a Crime to Be a 
Woman?” Although the city was un- 
usually full of other attractions, Mrs. 
Blake drew a good house and gave great 


satisfaction. 
Mrs. E. M. 8S. MARBLE, 


Pres. Minnesota W. 8S. A. 








FREE WOOL OR FREE TOBACCO. 


Boston, OcT. 18, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

Will you inform a reader of your valua- 
ble paper whether you think the women 
of Massachusetts. looking at the subject 
from the standpoint of morals, hygiene 
and economy, considering our inclement 
climate, having regard also for the children 
whom many of them watch over, would 
mostly prefer free wool or free tobacco? 
OnE WHO Hopes For EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 
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NATIONAL WOMAN-PHYSICIAN’S 
ASSOCIATION. 


In response to a call issued by a number 
of the leading women physicians present 
at the International Council of Women, in 
Washington, D. C., a meeting was held, 
and an organization to be known as the 
National Woman Physician’s Association 
was effected, with the following officers: 

President—Mary A. Allen, M. D., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Vice-President—Mary Weeks Burnett, M. D., 
Chicago, Ll. 

Recording Secretary—M. Esther Hart, M. D., 
Washington D. C. 

Correspondi ~, & Secretary — Albina Hunter, 
M. D., Ithaca, 

Treasurer — Caraline B. Winslow, M. D., 
Washington, D. C 
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SIXTEENTH CONGRESS OF WOMEN. 





The Association for the Advancement of 
Women. of which Julia Ward Howe is 
president, will hold its Sixteenth Congress 
in Detroit, Mich., Nov. 14,15 and 16, in 
the Church of Our Father, Bagley Avenue 
and Park Street. Executive sessions at 
10 o'clock A. M. Public sessions at 2.30 | 
and at8 o’clock P. M. A conference of 
officers only will be held Nov. 13. 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION. 

High Life and High Living, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Rhode Island. 

Women in the Ministry, Rev. Ida C. Hultin, 
Iowa. 

Organization Among Women, Mrs. Nellie Reid 
Cody, Iowa. 

Correct Dress, Mrs. Annie Jenness Miller, New 
York. 

Manyal Training for Girls, Miss Ella C. Lap- 
ham, New York. 

Women as Guardians of the Public Health, 
Ella V. Mark, M. D., Maryland. 


Social Purity, Miss Frances E. Willard, Illi- 
nois. 

Symposium—Immigration. 

Where is the Work of Women Equal, Where 
Superior, Where Inferior to that of Men? Rev. 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell, New Jersey. 


Realism in Fiction, Miss Lillian Whiting, 
Massachusetts. 

Legal Aspect of the Temperance Question, 
Miss Mary F. Eastman, Massachusetts. 


The Functions of Society, Mrs. Anna C. Bow- 
ser, Kentucky. 
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RHODE ISLAND LEAGUES. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Oct. 19, 1888. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

On the 9th inst. twelve out of nineteen 
who had given their names as members of 
a North Providence League met for or- 
ganization at the house of Mrs. H. C. Rey- 
nolds, Woodville. After adoption of con- 
stitution and election of officers, the ques- 
tion’ **‘What are we to study?” came up. 
Considerable discussion followed as to the 
best methods to be adopted, but it was 
finally resolved to begin with all points of 
interest connected with their own town 
government, and to proceed from that to 
the study of city and State. 

They will also try, through their influ- 
ence, to have part of their school board 











composed of women at their next school 
election. They adjourned to meet again 
October 28. LOUIsE 

State Organizer R. I. W. 8. A. 


POLITICAL POINTS. 


In Brooklyn, N. Y., 300 young ladies as- 
sembled and presented to the Young Men’s 
Republican Club of the twenty-sixth 
ward, an elegant silk banner, valued at 
$160. 

Mrs. Cynthia Leonard and Miss Anna 
P. Johnson have registered in New York 
city with the intention of voting. 

A banner manufactured by the Women’s 
Silk Culture Association of the United 
States, from silk grown in the United 
States, has been presented to the Repub- 
lican Invincibles in Philadelphia. There 
are only two other such flags in this coun- 
try, one on the Capitol at Washington, 
and the other on the State Capitol of Har- 
risburg. The presentation was made by 
Mrs. John Lucas at the building of the 
Silk Culture Association. 

At the monster demonstration in Indian- 
apolis, October 11 (Blaine Day), several 
clubs of women, among’ them one of col- 
ored women, marched in the]procession. 

Mrs. J. Ellen Foster has been speaking 
in New York State during the past week, 
followed by Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, in be- 
half of their respective parties. 

Mrs. Dr. Strode, of Bernadotte, is the 
widest-awake, most enthusiastic and 
brainy Republican politician in Fulton 
County. And yet she can’t vote!—Lewis- 
ton, Ill., Democrat. 

Wowmen’s Marching Clubs have partici- 
pated in recent Republican parades at 
Aurora, Cabery, Lewistown,} Englewood, 
and Pullman, Illinois. 

The Young Girls’ Club, of Flushing, 
Mich., won the prize banner at a Republi- 
can demonstration at Flint, Mich. 

Mrs. Horrell is candidate for Recorder 
in Union County, lowa, 

Ashland, Neb., andjStockton, Kan., have 
each a Woman’s Republican Club. 

The first Woman's Prohibition League 
was organized Oct. 12, at Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw York, Ocr. 23, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Annual Convention of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union which has 
just closed in this city has been the event of 
greatest interest to the women here. The 
sessions began on Friday last in the Metro- 
politan Opera House. ‘The floor was oceu- 
pied by the four hundred delegates; the 
stage was crowded with officers and speak- 








| ers. The boxes and seats open to the 


public were filled with interested lookers- 
on. The committee appointed to repre- 
sent our City League at the Convention, 
clubbed together, and hired a box, from 
which we could hear and see everything 
to advantage. Over the front of it was 
hung a banner bearing on it the words: 
‘**Woman Suffrage League.” 

The proceedings of the Convention 


| were, throughout, orderly and dignified. 


To those of us who have been so long 
struggling for the emancipation of our 
sex, it was a constant delight to see this 
large body of women conducting busi- 
ness with so much ability. There was 
by no means harmony in all things. Mrs. 
J. Ellen Foster, of lowa, who is an ardent 


| supporter of the Republican party, urged 





) 





| with great ability that the Union should 


be non-partisan. But, although at times 
there was some bitterness in discussion, 
everything was conducted with dignity. 

Miss Frances Willard was re-elected 
president, as was to be expected. I heard 
many times the remark: ‘*‘How much she 
resembles Susan B. Anthony.” ‘There is, 
indeed, a curious similarity between the 
two women. Miss Anthony is, of course, 
much older than Miss Willard. Yet in 
east of features, in modes of speech, and 
above all, in manner of presiding, there is 
a curious resemblance. Many of the 
speeches referred directly to the necessity 
of the ballot for women. In fact, the 
whole Convention was an argument for 
woman’s enfranchisement. What a mark 
of progress it was! Why it is only four- 
teen years since the organization was 
founded. At that time even most of its 
leaders thought that woman should liter- 
ally keep silence in public, that it was un- 
womanly to appear on a platform, and 
that any sort of newspaper notoriety was 
little short of disgraceful. Now these 
same women carry on a great convention, 
make speeches from the platform, and 
have not only their names, but their pic- 
tures in the daily papers! 

Mrs. Clara Hoffman, of Missouri, was 
the orator of the Convention. her speech 
having more of the gifts of real effective 
eloquence than any other that I heard, 
though the addresses of Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs. Lathrop, Rev. Annie H. Shaw, and 
many others were excellent. 


Lititrg DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street. 
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Mr. Jozx Smirn, a prominent comb 
manufacturer of Leominster, died sudden- 
ly Thursday, falling dead upon the floor 
of the town hall just after he had com- 
pleted a very Lappy speech at the firemen’s 
annual supper with the words, “I must go 
now.” Mr. Smith was born in Leominster 
August 23, 1812. For several years he 
had been a director of the Leominster Na- 
tional Bank, aud twice represented the 
town in the Legislature, in 1882 and 1883. 
While a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, he did his atmost to procure 
the enactment of municipal woman suf- 
frage. But before and since then, he has 
been for many years a pronounced ad- 
vocate of woman’s legal and political 
equality. He was a stanch temperance 
man, and one of the old anti-slavery pio- 
neers. On all the great reforms he con- 
tributed of his wealth freely. ‘The town 
has lost one of its most honorable citizens. 


Dr. ELLEN 8S. GETCHELL, a well-known 
physician of this city who has lately died, 
graduated with honors at the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, and became a 
successful practitioner, doing a great deal 
of charitable work among the puor of Bos- 
ton. She was born at Augusta, Me., and 
before beginning her professional work 
edited the Literary Companion, and was a 
reader of manuscripts for E. C. Allen & 
Co. Like many other versatile people 
she was an accomplished musician, and 
played several instruments with profi- 
vlency, besides writing several operas, bal- 
lads and other light compositions. 








na ana 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Woman’s Press Club of Cincinnati 
has thirteen members. 

It is fourteen years since the London 
School of Medicine was opened to women. 

By the will of Rachel A. Scott, of Phila- 
delphia, liberal beqnests are made for 
many worthy charities. 

On Oct. 22, the women of Birmingham 
presented Mrs. Gladstone a cameo por- 
trait of her husband. 

Mrs. L. B. C. Wyman is at home to her 
friends on Tuesday afternoons, at Hotel 
Brunswick in this city. 

Rev. Annie H. Shaw spoke at Stewart’s 
Hall, Cincinnati, Oct. 9, upon ‘Suffrage 
for Women.” 

An International Congress for the sup- 
pression of impure literature, is called to 
meet in Switzerland in 1889. 

Miss Ina E. Ivey, of Seven Springs, and 
Miss Sallie Herring, of Kinston, were 
members of the Convention of the State 
Farmers’ Alliance of North Carolina. 

A gymnasium in connection with the 
Toronto Young Women’s Christian Guild, 
was opened last Monday with about sixty 
members. 

It is an undeniable fact that many of 
our American women are better informed 
than their husbands, and have infinitely 
more discretion.— Working Woman. 

Rev. Charles G. Ames has been invited 
by the Church of the Disciples to take the 
post left vacant by the death of Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke. 

The City Council of Denver, Col., passed 
a bill authorizing the appointment of 
two police-matrons from Jan. 1, but Mayor 
Lee vetoed the bill. 

South Australia has before its House of 
Representatives a bill extending suffrage 
to all women, married or single, who are 
twenty-five years of age. 

Mr. Hamilton Willcox is making ex- 
cellent use of his column in the New 
York Star for the good of the ‘sugrage 
cause. 

The oldest temperance paper in exist- 
ence is said to be the Wisconsin Chief, pub- 
lished at Fort Atkinson. Miss Emma 
Brown has had charge of its publication 
for nearly forty years. 

Mrs. Catharine W. Beach, evangelist for 
the Colorado W. C. T. U., recently filled 
ber husband’s pulpit, Broadway Baptist 
Church, Denver, at the invitation of the 
trustees, while he was taking a month's 
vacation. 

The Helping Hand Fair commenced 
on the 19th inst., at Horticultural Hall, 
to last one week. Its object is to raise 
funds: for the Home for Working Girls. 
Donations may be sent to Fair Committee, 
12 Carver Street. 

Miss C. W. Mingins, of the New Britain 
Normal School,-at the forty-second annual 
meeting of Connecticut teachers, gave an 
interesting talk, explaining how much 
kindergarten work it is possible to do 
among ungraded pupils. 

The women assistant teachers in the 
public schools of New York City have 
formed associations for petitioning the 
Board of Education to fix the minimum 
salary of teachers in the primary and 
grammar schools after ten years’ service 
at $750-per annum. 





The Alpha Phi Society held its annual 
convention at Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 11. 
This secret society of ladies has chapters 
at Boston, Northwestern, De Pauw and 
Syracuse Universities. Their chapter- 
house at Syracuse is the only one in the 
United States owned by women. 


A very interesting article by Dr. Orpha 
D. Baldwin, of Cleveland, appears in the 
N. E. Medical Gazette for October, on the 
**Women Physicians of Ohio.” Dr. Bald- 
win gives many valuable statistics. She 
has also gathered the opinion otf women 
physicians on important practical ques- 
tions. 

Mrs. Rutherford B. Hayes is expected 
in Boston, the first week in November. to 
preside at the seventh annual meeting of 
the Board of Managers of the Women's 
Home Missionary Society of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church. Mrs. Rust and 
Miss Annie Laws, of Cincinnati, will come 
as delegates. 

Miss Rachel G. Foster, the efficient sec- 
retary of the National Woman Suffrage 
Association, will be married Nov. 8, to 
Mr. Charles Miller Avery, a son of Mrs. 
Rosa Miller Avery, of Chicago. The cere- 
mony will be performed by Rev. Charles 
G. Ames, of Philadelphia, and Rev. Annie 
H. Shaw. 

The Southern Star says that a count was 
made of the cases booked in the station- 
house in Atlanta for the first three 
months of 1887, and for the same months 
of 1888. During this year, or since the 
saloons have opened in Atlanta, there have 
been 1,132 more cases booked than during 
the same period of last year under pro- 
hibition. 

The Englewood Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion have planned four public meetings 
for the year. In these they give a banguet 
or supper before the speech-making, tak- 
ing the old way of reaching the heart and 
intellect through the appetite. The plan 
is to have the meeting in May a county 
convention, and have -an afternoon and 
evening session. 

The first Woman’s Miasionary Society to 

join the National Council of Women is 
that of the Free Baptist Church. ‘This 
was voted unanimously at its recent meet- 
ing in Laconia, N.H. Mrs. M. M. H. Hills 
(the oldest delegate at the International 
Council of Women in Washington), her 
colleagues, Mrs. Brewster and Miss De 
Merritte, were largely instrumental in 
securing this action. 
' Miss Clara Barton has been spending 
a few days in New York, recuperating 
after her exertions in behalf of the yellow 
fever sufferers, which have left her much 
fatigued. She expects that a little rest 
will fully restore her. In spite of all the 
hard work she has done in her life for the 
sick and suffering, Miss Barton is in admi- 
rable health, and says that she feels better 
and stronger now than she has for ten 
years. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston, 
have issued a new Portrait Catalogue. It 
names all the books they publish, and adds 
portraits of James Freeman Clarke, Mrs. 
Deland, whose ‘‘John Ward, Preacher,” 
has made her famous, Prof. A. 5. Hardy, 
author of **But Yet a Woman,” and Dr. 
T. 'l. Munger. The Catalogue is a picture 
gallery of celebrated writers, and contains 
many of the best works in American and 
English literature. 

*A young reader” of the Woman's Col- 
umn, in Council Grove, Kan., has been 
reading our paper for some time, and 
writes expressing her interest in the wom- 
an suffrage work. She thinks that women 
have as much will and brain power as 
men, and that they would have as much 
muscular powerif trained in similar work. 
She feels that women have been too long 
deprived of their equal rights, and hopes 
soon to see them lifted up to their rightful 
position in public life. 

The quarterly meeting of the Collegiate 
Alumnz was held at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., on Friday and Saturday, 
October 19 and 20. ‘They were greeted by 
President C. K. Adams. The subject for 
consideration was ‘‘Patriotism as an Aim 
of Collegiate Training.” Papers were read 
by Alice Stone Blackwell, Florence M. 
Cushing, Mrs. Mary Parker Woodworth, 
Marion Talbot, and others. Reports by 
Mary S. Case, Alla W. Foster, and Mrs. 
Christine Ladd Franklin. It was an in- 
teresting and successful occasion. 

At a large and enthusiastic Republican 
meeting at Far Rockaway, Long Island, 
N. Y., Hon. Delmore Elwell addressed a 
portion of his specch to the ladies present. 
He intimated that their presence augured 
well for the success of the party, and pre- 
dicted that women would be privileged to 
exercise the right of the elective fran- 
chise not later than 1898. He said, “In 
Brooklyn I belong toa young men’s Repub- 
lican Club, 2,000 strong. In that club our 
wives and our sweethearts are counted as 
one, ‘united in the work of this great cam- 
paign. Women wield a silent influence, 
but though silent it is potent, and will be 
felt on the sixth day of November.” 





Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and Mr. Her- 
bert Ward, son of Dr. Ward, of the Inde- 
pendent, were married on the 20th inst., at 
the home of Miss Phelps, in East Glouces- 
ter. The wedding was entirely private, 
only family friends being present. ‘The 
warmest wishes for her happiness will be 
extended to Mrs. Phelps-Ward by the 
wide circle who know and love her. 


Mrs. J. Ellen Foster and Hon. J.C. Wy- 
man spoke in Providence, R. I., October 
24, to an immense audience, under the aus- 
pices of the Young Men's Republican 
Club. Mrs. Foster affirmed that a third 
party for prohibition was disastrous in its 
results. “If, by this dissipation of your 
votes, you defeat good temperance men 
and elect ram Democrats who will trample 
prohibition under foot, your third party 
will be responsible for its defeat in Rhode 
Island.” Mr. Wyman expressed a hope 
that ere long a speaker who addressed a 
Rhode Island audience of ladies and gen- 
tlemen, might truthfully say ‘'Fellow- 
Citizens.” 

The University of Philadelphia, whose 
regular course of instruction in biology 
has always been open to women students, 
has now made additional facilities for 
botanical study, to meet the wants of 
women teachers. The faculty has ar- 
ranged a full course of botanical instruc- 
tion, embracing systematic, morphologi- 
eal and physiological botany. Simple 
and compound microscopes, with all other 
requisite appliances of a well-equipped 
laboratory, are at the disposal of the 
members of the class. ‘This biological 
school is the outgrowth of a movement to 
provide a place in which ladies can study 
natural science. 


Some Western papers decried Miss 
Dickinson and her political speeches, be- 
cause she did not treat such subjects as 
men would have done. But she rallied the 
finer forces for her cause. The Woman’s 
News suys: 

Anna Dickinson was in Indianapolis on 
the night of Sept. 22. She came to speak 
to the people. She spoke. Four thou- 
sand heard her. She came in the interest 
of the Republican party, but her praise 
was upon the lips of members of all par- 
ties. She was grand in her eloquence; 
logical in the presentation of her subject, 
from premise to conclusion; vivid in por- 
trayal; terse in outline; vehement in ar- 
raignment of the opposers of her party; 
tenderly descriptive of the sufferings of 
the laboring classes in ante-war days, and 
direct in the application of these memo- 
ries to the present. Enthusiasm was born 
of her thrilling speech. She is truly a 
historic woman. Women should be proud 
of her. 

Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood, whose 
serial story, ‘‘The Romance of Dollard,” 
begins in the November Century, is an 
American lady residing in Hoopeston, Il. 
She has been greatly interested in Cana- 
dian subjects since her visit in Canada 
four years ago, when she was the guest of 
an American consul’s family and saw the 
inside of Canadian life. She herself has 
lately said: ‘*The story of Dollard at first 
impressed me as jyeredible. IL thought 
over it long before hunting up records, 
historical evidence, and contemporary life. 
Finally [ began to make itastory.” ‘The 
historian, Parkman, has written a preface 
for Mrs. Catherwood’s novel. Mr. Sand- 
ham, lately of Canada and now of Boston, 
has made illustrations for it, and it will 
run through four numbers of the Century. 

Our Young Folks’ Reading Circle, a na- 
jonal organization for the promotion of 
good reading among boys and girls, is a 
capital thing, which parents will do well 
to encourage. Its directors are Miss Wil- 
lard, Mrs. Livermore, President Bascom, 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, Professor Stearns, and 
William Rideing, editor of the Youth's 
Companion. It contemplates a four years’ 
course of reading, arranged in proper 
sequence, of books that will be attractive 
and interesting to boys and girls, and at 
the same time will aid them in becoming 
intelligent and cultivated men and women. 
It is modelled upon the Chautauqua pian 
adapted to young folks. Its course has 
three grades: junior, for children twelve 
years old and under; middle, from thir- 
teen to sixteen years old; and senior, for 
those seventeen and upward. Full particu- 
lars can be learned by addressing S. R. 
Winchell, 106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


COWLES > 
ART SCHOOL, 


NEW UDIO BUILDING, 145 Dartmouth 8t. 
Boston. INSTRU RS—D. M. BUNKER, K. R, 
Cranford, Mercy A. Bailey. This well-established 
school opens Oct.1, Full courses in DRAWING and 
PAINTING. 38 l attention to LIFE STUDIES. 
PORTRAITU and Illustrating. pests at any time 
For circulars address as above. F. M. CO ES. 














See them in operation at 


{3 CORNHILL. 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE Co. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A marvel of purity 

More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition, with the multitude of low test, short 





This powder never varies. 
strength and wholesomeness. 


weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold only 
incans. ‘Royat BAkine PowveEk Co., 106 Wall 
Street, N. Y. 


JUSTITIA, 


A COURT FOR THE UNREPRESENTED. 


A Semi-monthly Journal published at Chicago, 
Ill, the First and Fifteenth of Every 
Month, in the interests of 


WOMAN AND EQUAL SUFFRACE. 
CAROLINE A. HULING, Editor, 


Price, $1.50 per year; 75c. for six months. Samples 
sent free on application. 


Upon its staff of contributors may be named Mrs. 
Catherine V. Walie, Mrs, Elizabeth Boynton Harbert, 
Miss Frances Willard, Tue Pundita Ramabai, Mrs. 
H. M. Tracy Cutler, M. D., Mrs. Ellen Hardin Wal- 
worth, and others. Address 


THE JUSTITIA PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


51 to 55 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 








GIOVANNI B. RONCONT, 


Pupils Trained by the True Italian Method. 
Rooms, 57 Knickerbocker Building, 
197 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


‘Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2to4 P. M 
Refers to Hon. 8S. E. SEWALL. 





Canfield Seamless 
Dress Shields 


Only reliable 
Shield made, 
Have been worn 
by more than 
six million | 


























se ladies. Sales | 
we. tive times that | 
Pi of any other 


&! Shield made in 
my U.S. or Kurope. 

0) Beware of imi- 
tations. 


SAMPLE PAIR, 
By mail, 
25 Cents. 
Pat.in U. S.and Europe. 


CANFIELD RUBBER COMPANY, 
86 LEONARD S8T., NEW YORK. 



































THIS SEASONING is made of the granulated 
leaves of the most fragrant American sweet herbs 
and choice selected spices, having all the flavors that 
can be desired, thereby saving the trouble of having . 
to use a dozen different kinds of herbs and spices in 
order to give the proper flavor to dressing. One 
tablespoonful is enough to season the dressing to an 
eight-pound turkey. The small cans retail at 10 
cents, and the large at 15 cents. Fall directions for 
making a nice dressing accompany each can. 


Sold by First-Class Grocers and Marketmen, 





ALWAYS KELIABLE. Recommended by 
the Best Hotels Throughout the Country. 
aa” Beware of Spurious Articles put on the 
Market by Unprincipled Dealers in imitation 
of Bell's Seasoning. 











W. G. BELL & C0., Boston, Mass, 





| very handsome. 
thin, although we are assured that it is genuine. 


| | book to Miss Alcott. 





Woman’s Journal Premium List. 


Teachers, please notice what you can have by 
sending one subscriber. 


For One New Subscriber, at $1.50 


A Group of ntative Women. 

The Yo Idea for one year. 

Seaside Nuture Reader |. and If. No. II. treats 
of Ants, Flies, Earthworms, Beetles, Barnacles, 
Star-fish and n-flies. No. 1., Crabs, As Spi- 
ders, Bees and Mollusks. These are for 
learning to read. 

1 Set of Prang’s Outline Pictures. No. 1, Figure 
Studies. No. 2, Children’s Groups, No. 3, Flowers. 
There are eight pictures, with directions for color- 
ing, and they are intended to amuse and at the same 
time give children a correct idea of color. In our 
opinion, they are very attractive. 


Christmas Mince Pie with Shakespearean Spice. 
By Lizzie K. Harlow. Illustrations in monochrome. 


Any of the Science Guides, viz. . 


Hyutt’s About Pebbles. 

Goodalé’s Few Common Plants. 

Hyatt’s Commercial and Other Sponges. 
Agassiz’ First Lessons in Natural History. 
Hyatt’s Corals and Echinoderms. 

Hyatt’s Mollusca. 

Hyatt’s Worms and Crustacea. 

Richard’s First Lessons in Minerals. 


A Trip Round the World (144) Pictures. 
Pictures of all Crowned Heads. 

Pictures of all Presidents. 

Colored Pictures of London. 

Crack Shots (a German trick), 3 packages. 


The following presents mothers can make their 
children : 


For Two Subscribers: 


Louisa | Alcott, by Ednah D. Cheney. 
A Carved Oak Toy Sideboard. 
A Carved Oak Toy Bureau. 
A Carved Oak Toy Bookcase. 

*A Stable, with Four Horses and a Cart. 
A Toy Piano. : 
A Drum (medium). 
One of Prang’s Art Tiles, ‘Baby Show.” 


For Three Subscribers: 


The Game of Parchesi. 

The Game of Halma. 

Fox and Geese, Go Bang, Tivoli, in one. 

Blue China Toy Toilet Set. 

Britannia Tea Set. 

Dissected Map. 

gioen, 18 inch. 

Toy Piano (larger size). 

Doll (unbreakable), 18 inches tall. 

A Child’s Gold-headed Cane. 

A Game called Steeple Chase. 

A Heavy Silver-headed Cane, full size. 

A Gold-headed Cane, full size. This is suitable 
for the full-grown son or brother. 

A Gay Day for Seven. By Mrs. Rose Muella 
Sprague. Profusely illustrated in color. Delinea- 
tions ot child life are wonderful. 9% x 7. 


For Four Subscribers : 


Autograph Recipes. Illustrated. A novel book 
for the reception of cooking recipes in autograph. 
Pies have a separate department, with this heading: 

“The carrot red and cabbage he 
With the squash and onion vie; 

But who can tell his emotions well 
At the thoughts of a pumpkin pie?” 

Echoes in Aquarrelle from Along Shore. Illustra- 
tions of Mount Vesert, by Louis R. Harlow. 7x 7%. 


For Five Subscribers : 
A Small Opera Glass. 


For Ten Subscribers: 


George Eliot’s Works, 6 volumes (9 novels). 
Astronomical Lantern, with 17 Charts and Pam- 
phiet. Invented by James Freeman Clarke. 


We shall be glad to add premiums from week 
to week; and if our readers desire any special 
thing not on our list, we will endeavor to procure 
it on application. Please address Miss Charlotte 
H. Allen. 

A few words of explanation concerning some 
of the premiums may not be amiss. 

The Representative Women in the group are 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Lucy Stone, Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, Lucretia Mott, Abby Kelley 
Foster, Maria Weston Chapman, Lydia Maria 
Child, This is an Anti-slavery lithograph. 

The Young Idea is a very instructive illustrat 
ed paper for children. We will send a sample 
copy to any one who asks for it. 

The Seaside Nature Readers are most fascinat 
ing. Any mother or teacher will be delighted 
with them. 

The Carved Oak Sideboard, Bureau and Book- 
case are extremely pretty, and any child possess- 
ing one of them will be made happy for weeks 
to come. The Stable, with Four Horses, would 
delight a boy or girl either. The horses have 


| real hair tails, can be harnessed to the cart, and 
| are warranted not to kick. 


The Unbreakable Doll is a beauty, and looks 


| like wax, although she is in reality painted cloth. 


The Gold-headed Canes retail for $2, and look 
We suppose the gold is very 


George Eliot’s Works are, perhaps, the great 


| est bargain we offer. 


The Astronomical Lantern would be a great 
help to any one interested in star-gazing. 

We have just added to our list a memorial 
It contains a sketch of her 
life by Mrs. Cheney, and is illustrated. 

Look each week for new offers. 
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TWO LITTLE OLD LADIES. 
" BY H. MAUD MERRILL. 


Two little old ladies, one grave, one gay, 

In the self-same cottage lived day by day. 
One could not be happy, ‘‘because,” she said, 
“So many children were hungry for bread ;” 
And she really had not the heart to smile, 
When the world was eo wicked all the while. 


The other old lady smiled all day long, 

As she knitted, or sewed, or crooned a song. 

She had not time to be sad, she said, 

When hungry children were crying for bread. 

So she baked and knitted and gave away, 

And declared the world grew better each day. 

Two little old ladies, one grave, one gay; 

Now which do you think chose the wiser way? 
—St. Nicholas. 


+ 
+e 


THE LESSON OF THE LEAVES. 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 








O thou who bearest on thy thoughtful face 
The wearied calm that follows after grief, 
See how the autumn guides each loosened leaf 
To sure repose in its own sheltered place. 
Ah, not forever whirl they in the race 
Of wild forlornness round the gathered sheaf, 
Or, hurrying onward in a rapture brief, 
Spin o’er the moorlands into trackless space! 
Some hollow captures each; some sheltering wall 
Arrests the wanderer on its aimless way; 
The autumn’s pensive beauty needs them all, 
And winter finds them warm, though sere and gray. 
They nurse young blossoms for the spring’s sweet 
call, 
And shield new leaflets for the burst of May. 
—Century. 
eS 


A COTTAGE IN A CLOUD. 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 





Cowly, yet lifted up in light— 
4 hearthfire on a storm-swept height— 
4 warm, safe dwelling, firmly swung, 
Nest-like, the mists and winds among,— 
A refuge high above the crowd,— 

Our cottage in a cloud. 


Only a little while are we 

Withdrawn from life’s vast company : 

Back to our comrades must we go, 

And walk at earth-pace, tired and slow, 

Yet with a thought within that sings 
Of unforgotten wings. 


The valleys to the hills belong; 
Let neither do the other wrong! 
The hills are for the valleys set; 
Shall either mutual need forget? 
To him who can both walk and fly, 
There is no low nor high. 


What if our cloud condense in rain 
Andice? It weaves across the pane 
A feathery frost-fringe, light and warm : 
In beauty beats on us the storm,— 
Builds to a crystal palace proud 

Our cottage in a cloud. 


And always in us something sings 
Of light at heart of darkest things: 
Of glowing heaith, that may abide 
In what appears gray death outside :— 
Yet from within must burn the ray 

Of spiritual day. 


Man’s loftiest thought is hung about 

With clouds of mystery and doubt; 

No mortal could at once behold 

Glories of utmost heaven unrolled: 

On light our weak eyes may not brook, 
Through softening veils we look. 


Sometimes our cloud-roof parts, and we 

The realm that we inherit, see; 

A little breath blows back the veil, 

And we our native air inhale, 

Swept hither through the sunset-gates 
Where life unseen awaits. 


Our doors toward heaven are opened wide; 
We climb there up this mountain-side : 
Our widening walls take in the sky; 
We thank God for eternity, 
Upon our cotta*e threshold bowed— 
Our cottage in a cloud. 
—Portiand Transcript. 
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McDONALD AND OOMPANY 
BUILDERS. 


BY ANNIE HOWELLS FRECHETTE. 


I. 

“T tell you, girls, I feel anxious about 
your father. He’s not like himself since 
George died. He's aged ten years since 
last month. He doesn’t eat and he doesn’t 
sleep, and my heart’s just broke about the 
poor man.” And Mrs. McDonald put her 
clean check apron up to her brimming 
eyes. 

**Yes, father does show it, and it’s only 
natural he should; he was so bound up in 
George, and had got to depending on him 
so. It’s a pity he has to be alone all day 
in that empty house. It keeps George in 
his mind, and he hasn’t any one to talk to. 
But don’t go to worrying about him, moth- 
er; he’ll get more reconciled after awhile. 
We can’t any of us feel as we should, so 
soon,” answered Julia, the eldest of the 
McDonald girls, as they stood with their 
mother at the kitchen window looking 
after their father as he returned to his 
work. 

‘Poor father!” sighed the younger of 
the two girls. After a moment she said, 
in her cheery voice, “I'll fly through with 


the dishes, and take my knitting over to 


the house and stay the afternoon with 
him, and see if I can’t cheer him up a bit. 
I suppose you can spare me?” looking at 
her mother. 

“Spare you? Yes, indeed; and you 
needn’t stop for the dishes. I'll do them 
‘up while Julia makes out the bread. May- 
be it'll take some of the dye off my hands. 
I hope it’ll stick to your dresses as well as 
it does to them,” looking at the toil-worn 
fingers, which bore evidence to the recent 
handling of black dye. “Get ready at 





once. Who knows but it may cheer the 
poor man up? I'm glad you thought of 
it.” 

Molly MeDonald was glad she had 
thought of it, too, when she reached the 
house her father was building. As she 
made her way across the littered ground, 
she could see him, through a window, 
standing irresolutely beside his work- 
bench, and his face was sadder than she 
had ever seen it. She opened the door, 
and as she stepped in upon the crisp shav- 
ings, which lay thick upon the floor, he 
turned, and his face brightened. 

‘Why, Molly, what brought you?” 

“I thought I’d come and stay with you 
awhile. Mother said she didn’t need me, 
and [ thought we could visit while you 
work.” 

‘Well, I’m very glad to have you here, 
if you don’t find it too cold.” 

‘*No, it seems warm in here out of the 
wind. How good the fresh pine smells!” 
and Molly snuffed as she walked about, 
running her hand over the smooth wood- 
work, She was a pretty, black-eyed, rosy~ 
cheeked girl, strong and well-built, and in 
all her eighteen years she had hardly 
known a sick day. She came and stood 
beside her father’s bench, and watched 
him as he fastened in a board, and with 
his plane threw off long satiny ribbons of 
the clear-grained wood. ‘It’s nice work,” 
she said at length. 

**Yes, | like my trade,” her father an- 
swered. 

*You are getting along so fast, too,” 
looking about. ‘Do you think you'll have 
it done in time?” 

‘The carpenter's face clouded as he slow- 
ly shook his head. He stopped planing, 
and stood silent for a time; then resum- 
ing, answered: ‘*No, I'll not get it done in 
time. You needn't say anything about it 
to your mother, but I’m going to lose 
money on this job, Molly. If poor George 
had lived it would have been all right—I’d 
have even had a few days to spare on the 
contract—but, poor boy, that’s the least 
of losing him;” and he drew a long sigh. 
‘This house is fullof him. He fitted in 
these windows and hung that door,” and 
he walked across and gently moved it back 
and forth on its hinges. ‘“‘And when I’m 
working | feel as if he must be upstairs or 
in another room. I suppose I ought to 
give him up more willingly.” 

“No, father, we can’t do that; it isn’t 
nature ;” and the girl who had come to 
cheer her father up threw her arms around 
his neck and cried passionately. He bent 
his head down upon her, and she could 
feel how he was trying to force himself 
under control. ‘Poor father! It’s a 
shame for me to come here and break 
down like this. I’m not going to do it 
again,” and she resolutely dried her tears. 

She went and fetched an empty nail keg, 
and inverting it, sat down. Presently she 
asked: ‘*Will you lose much money, fa- 
ther? You might as well tell me; I’ll not 
speak of it at home.” 

‘Well, you see, in the contract I was to 
forfeit five dollars a day for each day after 
the end of November, and to have the same 
for each day I could gain before that time. 
I'll work fully two weeks into December 
before | finish—if not longer.” 

‘*But can’t you get a carpenter?” 

‘No. I’ve tried everywhere. Hughes 
might let me have a man, but he won't. 
He is mad because I took the contract and 
refused to work any longer as his journey- 
man. IfIcould only get a smart boy to 
do lathing and such things, I could soon 
have the plasterers in, and so gain a week 
or maybe ten days, but I can’t even find 
the right kind of a boy.” 

‘*Well, that’s pretty bad,” the girl said, 
after knitting silently. 

Her father sighted along the board, and 
then said, ‘* Yes, it is bad.” 

“*Is lathing hard to do, father?” 

‘*No; any handy man or boy can do it. 
But at this season it is hard to tind any 
one.” 

Molly knit to the seam needle, and then 
put her stocking away and stood up. 
‘*Now, father, | don’t want you to say a 
word against it, or make any objection. 
I'm going to turn in and do that lathing 
for you.” . 

‘Nonsense, child,” her father answered, 
sternly. ‘tl hope it hasn’t come to that 
yet—when one of my girls has to do men’s 
work. You have enough to do at home; 
your mother needs you.” 

‘She doesn’t need me half as much as 
you do. And you know I’m very much 
like my father—fond of having my own 
way—and I’m going to begin this minute,” 
she added, saucily. 

Her father’s face relaxed into something 
very like one of his old smiles. “Try it if 
you want to, but by the time you’ve ham- 
mered your thumbs a few times you won't 
be quite so headstrong.” 

“They'll be my own thumbs that I ham- 
mer, 80 just come and shoW me where to 
begin, and just how wide apart to put the 
laths.” 

Presently the sound of hammering min- 
gled with the planing and sawing of 


boards, and although an occasional sup- 
pressed groan came from the direction of 
the apprentice, she did remarkably well, 
and when twilight closed the short day her 
father was surprised to see what a space 
she had gone over, and to see how skilful- 
ly she worked. 

“Why, Molly, you're a first-rate boy,” 
he said, cheerily, as he drew on his coat. 
It had done him good to hear other sounds 
than those he made, and to feel that there 
was life in the empty house. He talked 
of his affairs as they went home, and he 
experienced the relief of a divided burden, 
and when they entered the warm, bright 
kitchen, he was the first to tell of Molly’s 
experiment. 

That night, after the girls had gone to 
their room, as Molly stood meditatively 
tilting the arnica bottle upon her bruised 
fingers, she said: “I’ve made up my 
mind to work regularly with father as 
long as there is a thing I can do, and 
though I do bang my fingers awfully, 
they’ll just have to stand it. Father will 
grumble a little at first, but I'll be tirm 
with him, and he'll let me have my own 
way. I know him.” 

*1°ll gladly do your share of the work, 
for it does seem to cheer him up to have 
you there.” 

And Molly did go. A short talk with 
her mother as they were getting break- 
fast next morning settled matters satis- 
factorily. 

Before the day was over, the carpenter 
was thoroughly proud of his daughter, es- 
pecially when he called her away from her 
lathing to help him make some measure- 
ments, ‘‘and she seemed to know by in- 
stinet just how to do it,” he told his wife 
that night. After that he made no objec- 
tion when he saw her preparing to go with 
him, and as a cold rain had set in, they 
took their dinners with them, and Molly 
used to build a fire on the hearth to warm 
their tea, and the light played over the 
bright, clean floor in a cozy contrast to the 
sheets of rain that poured down the win- 
dows. They did not talk much as they 
worked, for thoughtful workmen never do, 
but the man felt the comfort of companion- 
ship, and now again Molly was rejoiced to 
hear a few softly whistled notes as she 
paused to fill the pockets of her kitchen 
apron with nails. 

She had not heard her father whistle 
since that awful day when poor George 
was picked up dead from under the over- 
turned load of lumber he was bringing 
from the mill. 


“T tell you, Julia,” began Molly Me- 
Donald one night as she was undressing, 
“*T believe it was an inspiration direct from 
heaven that made me go over to the new 
house that afternoon to visit with father. 
He’s not the same man he was three weeks 
ago, aud I know [’ve helped him with the 
work, too. He was behind with it, and so 
discouraged that he did not know what to 
do. And to-day, when that old skinflint 
of a Monroe came, I was so thankful that 
we had the plasterers in! I think he had 
made up his mind that father was going 
to be away behind with the work, and 
was prepared to be disagreeable accord- 
ingly. His wife and her sister were with 
him. ‘The sister was one of those enthu- 
siastic ones—quite went off over my doing 
the lathing, and helping to Jay the attic 
floor, and putting up those shelves in the 
pantry. Mrs. Monroe acted as if she 
thought it very foolish to make a fuss over 
me—and so it was, of course; but there’s 
one thing she can thank me for: she won't 
have to go up a ladder to reach the hooks 
every time she wants a dress out of her 
closet. I caught tall father just in the act 
of putting them up at a convenient height 
for himself. ‘There are lots of things a 
woman can do about building a house. I 
wish father would teach me the trade out- 
right; the joining is fascinating; and it’s 
not half as hard as washing and ironing 
and cooking.” 


II. 

The next morning the proprietor of the 
new house came again, and again his sis- 
ter-in-law was with him. She was, as 
Molly had described her to her sister, over- 
flowing with enthusiasm on almost all sub- 
jects. And as she had never done a day’s 
work in her life, she was unduly impressed 
by the apprenticeship of the carpenter's 
daughter, and she declared to that young 
woman that she hadn’t slept the night be- 
fore through thinking of it. 

‘I’ve worked out a plan for you which I 
want you to fall in with. I want you to 
come to New York this winter and learn 
wood-carving. You know there is so much 
carving used in our houses now, you could 
make your fortune, you’re such a genius.” 

“Oh no, I’m not that,” protested Molly, 
blushing; “but I’d like to learn wood- 
carving. I love drawing; I was taught it 
at school, and I know I could soon learn. 
But it’s no use; I know I can’t go”—in a 
tone of regret. 

‘*Your father will not need you. Why 
can’t you go?” 

‘No, he will not need me; but I’m afraid 





| he cannot afford it.” 





“But think of the advantage! After I’ve 
had a talk with your father, I think he 
will decide to let you,” answered the 
young widow, confidently. **Tbis evening 
lam going to submit the plans of a cot- 
tage to him, which I want built next year. 
I see he is an excellent workman, and my 
plan is full of dainty details which I think 
he can carry out. In the estimates which 
I received from my architect, I see that 
the interior is by far the most expensive 
part. There is to be a good deal of carv- 
ing, so you see it would be to your father’s 
advantage to have you taught to do it, in- 
stead of bringing an expensive workman 
from some city.” 

“That seems to make it more likely. 
Still, I don’t see where the money is to 
come from.” She drew a long breath as 
she stood, hammer in hand. ‘I can’t tell 
you how glad I’d be to go. Besides its 
being a great pleasure to learn that kind 
of work. I think. there is no doubt that I 
could help poor father. I'd like to have 
him look upon me as he used to upon my 
brother. Oh, ifI only could!” And here, 
although of Scotch stock transplanted to 
New England, the girl's feelings overcame 
her, and in the sympathetic presence of 
her new friend she iudulged herself in the 
luxury of a “‘good cry” as she went on to 
tell of the death of her brother, of whom 
they had been so proud, and she also told 
of the trouble in which she found her fa- 
ther when she came to his assistance. 

“His assistance! J call it his rescue. It’s 
in just such straits as that that men break 
down. If you hadn’t come that afternoon, 
if you'd even stopped to wash your dishes” 
(Mrs. Arnold liked to be very exact), 
‘*vour father would have been on a bed of 
sickness by this time. And at this season 
and in this climate he’d have probably 
gone into consumption, so you may feel 
that you saved his life.” And in the ex- 
cess of her admiration she took her heroine 
into her arms and kissed her—a proceed- 
ing which rather embarrassed the heroine, 
who did not at all believe she had saved 
her father's life. But that evening, on 
their way home, she told her father about 
the conversation she had had with Mrs. 
Arnold, and clinched her argument that 
she should be allowed to learn a trade by 
saying: ‘*You know you owe your life to 
me, and since I didn’t take it, the least 
you can do Is to deliver up your money.” 

After much consultation and studying 
of plans and making of estimates, it was 
finally settled that McDonald should build 
the pretty cottage, which was to overlook 
the sea from one of the low bluffs. And 
Mrs. Arnold showed her belief in his 
daughter by offering to advance money 
sufficient to send her to New York. 


Ii. 

That winter was one of continual revela- 
tion to the wide-awake country girl. 
Even in her walks to and from her school 
she daily learned something pertaining to 
her work. There were always magouifi- 
cept houses in course of construction 
which she could wander over and admire, 
and in which she could study the new and 
improved ways of building. Many a 
good idea was noted in a business-like 
fashion in the little book she was keeping 
as a present to her father. It was upon 
the occasion of one of these visits of in- 
spection, as she stood making a hasty 
sketch of a beautiful door-lintel, that upon 
raising her eyes for further details she 
was embarrassed to find standing directly 
under it a young man who was watching 
her curiously. Hurriedly closing her 
book, she was about to turn away, when 
it came to her that as he was probably 
one of the builders, she ought to offer 
some excuse for the liberty she was tak- 
ing in copying the design. It is true, she 
had asked permission of a workman who 
seemed to be in charge; still, this man 
might be the authority to whom she 
should have applied. 

“T hope you don’t mind my going over 
your house and studying your work; I 
am very much interested in such work, 
and the men seemed to think there would 
be no objection.” 

“Oh, no; [ don’t see why the architects 
should object to a young lady making a 
sketch of adoorway. Young ladies are 
not likely to steal their thunder. I don’t 
suppose they’d like to find me doing it, 
though.” And the young man drew a 
long breath, after an admiring survey of 
the room, and ejaculated more to himself 
than to her, “Ah, but it’s fine!” 

His taking it for granted that she was 
only entertaining herself made her feel as 
if she should undeceive him. 

“I was not merely amusing myself; I 
wanted to see if I couldn’t do something 
of the kind myself sometime; [’—— 

He looked at her a moment and then 
said, ‘In that case you had better get per- 
mission from headquarters. I have noth- 
to do with this house; I am not employed 
here—nor anywhere else for that matter,” 
he added, with a laugh, as he touched his 
hat and disappeared. 

As he went down stairs he asked the 
man whom he found critically inspecting 





the work there, and whom he seemed to 
know, who the young lady upstairs was. 

“She's a knowing one, I can tell you, 
Mr. Neil. She’s in here every day or two, 
looking at the house. Seems to have 
taken a great liking toit. I believe she’s 
studying wood-carving at one the schools, 
Comes from the country somewhere. I 
tell you, Mr. Neil, that girl knows more 
about our kind of work than many a car- 
penter does. She says she’s going to be 
one. It’s a pity she isn’t a man.” And 
the workman interrupted himself at this 
point to pounce upon what promised to be 
a flaw in one of the treads of the stair. 
After satisfying himself regarding it, he 
closed the subject by adding: ‘*Not but 
what she’s a nice enough and pretty 
enough girl to stay one. Got a job yet, 
Mr. Neil?” 

“No, not yet. Good morning, Jarvis.” 
And he passed out. 

That evening, as Molly McDonald was 
eating her dinner alone, being rather late, 
she was surprised to see ushered into the 
dining-room by the landlady the young 
man she had met that day in the new 
house. 

“T hope there’s something left for you, 
Mr. Neil, though I’m afraid there isn’t 
much. I gave you up when you weren’t 
here at six;” and Mrs. Potter bustled 
about and rang the bell. ‘* You were late, 
too, Miss McDonald; hope you found 
something. Oh, I see Susan gave you the 
apple-sauce—I had it made on purpose for 
you.” 

*Yes, Susan gave it to me, and itisa 
great treat; it tastes just like my mother's 
apple-sauce.” 

Mrs. Potter trotted out into the kitch- 
en in search of Susan, who had not re- 
sponded to the bell any more promptly 
than table-maids in rather humble board- 
ing-houses are apt to. The two young 
people, after looking at each other, found 
themselves bowing awkwardly, and won- 
dering whether it would be ‘proper’ to 
speak, when Mrs. Potter, beaming, and 
Susan, sulking, appeared upon the scene, 
and under the flow of their landlady’s 
talk Molly escaped from the roum. 

The next day she learned from Mrs. 
Potter what little that inquiring person 
knew about the new boarder. He had 
been at her house once before, in the 
spring, but had only stayed a few weeks. 
At that time she understood he was in an 
architect’s office; now she supposed he 
was trying to be one himself, but unless 
he had either influence or push, he could 
take it out in trying, for in New Yorka 
young man had to know how to elbow his 
way through a crowd before he could get 
through. And to this meagre information 
a good deal of moralizing was added. 

Mrs. Potter must have been true to the 
popular saw concerning the fetching and 
carrying of bones, for a few days later 
Miss McDonald found the young architect 
not wholly unenlightened concerning her- 
self. They were sitting side by side at 
the table, when, after some small civility 
in the matter of offering the plate of buns, 
he said, *‘Excuse me, but I believe you 
come from Sewell’s Point, Miss McDon- 
ald.” 

**Yes, that is my home.”’ 

“Do you happen to know anything 
about a company of capitalists having 
bought a large tract of land with a sea 
frontage near there?” 

“Yes; my sister wrote me about it.” 

“Did she give any particulars about it, 
or how it is to be built up, for of course 
they mean to make a summer resort of it? 
Excuse me for asking so many questions, 
but as you seem to know so much about 
building, 1 thought you might be able to 
enlighten me;”’ and he looked at her with 
a reminiscent smile. 

The girl grew rosy, for she felt that he 
might possibly be laughing at her; but 
she answered in her straightforward way. 
‘“No, she didn’t tell me anything of the 
plan. She only told me what farms had 
been bought, and she said it looked as if 
father and I would have plenty to do, for 
there'd be a lot of building this next sum- 
mer.” 

‘*Your father and you?” 

‘*Yes, that was what my sister said.” 

“Oh, yes, certainly. Well, I heard some- 
thing of the project down-town to-day, 
and as Mrs. Potter had told me you came 
from Sewell’s Point, I took the liberty of 
speaking to you. I think I'll ran down 
there to-morrow or next day and havea 
look at the place. Can I take any mes- 
sage to your father, if I happen to see 
him ?” 

“Oh, thank you. I write every week to 
them. You can say I am well, and send 
my love.” This, when she heard it in 
words, seemed rather an intimate message 
to intrust to an unknown young man, 80 
she tried to give the effect of not having 
given it, by stiffly saying, ‘“Yes, you can 
say I am well,” which sounded so stiff 
that she hastened to soften it by adding, 
‘*My father will know all about what is to 
be done, and will tell you. He will be 
very glad to see you. If you ask at the 
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post-office for Andrew McDonald, they’il 
show you where we live.” 

When Mr. Neil returned from Sewell’s 
Point they met like old acquaintances. 
After shaking hands in the hall they had 
a chat in the parlor. He was in high spir- 
its over his trip, and told her sv much 
home news that she declared she felt as if 
she had been there herself. He had been 
invited to tea at her father’s, and was well 
acquainted with them all, from the car- 
penter down to little Johnny who wanted 
him to pack his kitten up and bring it to his 
sister. And he told how Julia had bidden 
him not to forget to say that her tea-rose 
was in full bloom. The prospect was so 
good that he had about made up his mind 
to go to Sewell’s Point. 

After that they were very good friends, 
indeed. es 


By the middle of May Mrs. Arnold's 
house was enclosed, and Molly McDonald 
was in it, hard at work with chisel and 
gouge, and busy, too, with many a prac- 
tical plan which years after she saw ful- 
filled. Her father was hard at work, too, 
with the several men he had found no diffi- 
culty in hiring, now that he had taken his 
stand as a builder. Indeed, it was a busy 
time at Sewell’s Point. ‘The new lots were 
selling fast, and Mr. Neil, who had opened 
an office there, found himself the architect 
of several pretty villas and cottages, and 
Mr. McDonald, upon the recommendation 
of the architect, found himself engaged to 
build them. 

As nobody was idle, according to pro- 
verbial wisdom nobody ought to have 
been unhappy. And yet—well, Molly 
was worried, if not actually unhappy. 
She had come to look upon herself as 
much too occupied with her work to think 
of anything else, and she thought Mr. 
Neil ought not to have time for nonsense, 
as she severely called it toherself. If she 
had been obliged to put this ‘‘nonsense”’ 
into words, her task would have been dif- 
ficult; still she felt that there was non- 
sense in the air. She could not deny 
(even when disposed to treat the case 
with utmost justice) that he was very 
often at her father’s house, and that he 
came altogether too often, and interrupted 
her at her work, when he ought to have 
been talking to possible patrons. She 
was very honest in analyzing her feelings 
toward him, and she found not a particle 
of tender sentiment. Therefore she hoped 
he was not going to be foolish, but she 
greatly feared he was. She didn’t want 
to marry. It would be too provoking, 
just when she and her father had got to 
going so nicely, to spoil it all. She gave 
a hint of what was passing in her mind to 
her sister Julia about this time, and, as 
she afterward remembered, Julia had been 
almost cross with her, and had said she 
was avery queer girl to prefer to work 
like a man to having that splendid—hand- 
some—good—— Well! If Julia’s opinion 
was worth anything, it was decidedly 
that any girl might be glad and thankful 
if Horace Neil did get foolish about her. 

This opinion had its weight, and Molly 
thought the whole matter over again very 
seriously and calmly, but only to find her- 
self wishing he was back in New York, 
with so many good commissions on his 
hands that he’d forget all about her. 
There were times when she'd back off 
from her work, and scan it critically with 
her head to one side, and approve of her- 
self as succeeding admirably, when she 
would say within her heart, ‘It is very 
aggravating! Why mightn’t it have been 
some other girl!” in spite of Julia’s opin- 
ion. 

One afternoon she had paused to look at 
a surprisingly well-executed panel, and 
was just thinking that she would ask her 
father to look at it, when a cheery voice 
called in at the window, ‘That's well 
done, very well done, Miss Molly.” 

She turned around, frowning. ‘Are 
you there? I thought you were in your 
office.” 

“Then you were thinking of me? That 
emboldens me to come in. Are you too 
busy to give me a few minutes?” and the 
young architect sprang in at the low win- 
dow. 

“T can talk and work too.” 

‘You look very severe this afternoon.” 

**I’m interested in my work.” 

‘And are you always severe when you 
are interested?” 

Molly laughed, reluctantly. 

“Do you really mean to keep on at this 
kind of work?’—looking around. 

“Yes; why shouldn’t 1?” 

“Because it isn’t natural for a young 
girl, I suppose. It isn’t feminine.” 

“Tt comes natural to me, and it’s as 
easy as the work wy sister does, and 
much more to my taste.” 

“Your sister is very feminine—and very 
sweet.” 

Molly worked away without replying, 
but she thought, “If he thinks he can 
alarm me into liking him by praising 
Julia, he is mistaken.” Her visitor turned 
her tools about on the bench. She did 





not look up, but she knew he was watch- 
ing her. She was desperately afraid that 
what she had dreaded was coming to pass. 
Why couldn’t he have been content to like 
her as if she had been a young man? She 
tried to shape her answer in words; it 
could only mean one thing. She was 
sorry for him, but it couldn't be helped. 
She was not going to make a mistake. 

‘Miss Molly!” She looked up. “I 
wish you’d speak instead of just looking 
at me; you disconcert me dreadfully,’ 
and he laughed nervously. ‘‘l’ve been 
wanting to ask you something for a long 
time, but I declare I'm afraid I am get- 
ting to be a coward.” 

Molly gazed at him in helpless fascina- 
tion. He didn’t look cowardly; indeed 
he looked brave and handsome. She had 
never noticed before what fine eyes he 
had; but she didn’t love him, she didn’t 
want him, and she was not going to marry 
him. Presently she affswered, in what 
she considered a non-committal voice, 
“Oh, well, you needn’t be afraid of me; 
I'm only a girl.” 

“Only a girl indeed! That's just what 
a fellow in my fix is afraid of. He never 
knows whata girl is thinking of—whether 
she’s laughing at him or not; whether she 
likes him or not. Youcan allay my fears ” 

He really looked very unhappy; she 
felt heartily sorry for him, and said, kind- 
ly, “Of course [ll do anything I can for 
you.” 

“think you must know what [ want,” 
and he caught her hand away from her 
work. ‘You must have guessed—you are 
so bright and so observing,” entreatingly. 

‘**What do you want me to tell you?” 

**Do you think your sister cares for me? 
Do yon think she would marry me?’— 
Harper's Bazar. 


HUMOROCUS 


If marriage is a lottery, love-letters 
ought not to be allowed-in the mails. 


Henry Ward Beecher said in a Thanks- 
giving sermon: “I have no sympathy with 
an eight-hour man with a fourteen-hour 
wife.” 


An Irish country doctor, conversing with 
a friend about the high rate of mortality 
then prevailing, remarked: ‘Shure, there 
are people dying who never died before!" 

Countryman (coming into town and 
gazing at the network of overhead wires) 
—Just see how nothing is any good in 
these cities. Even the houses have to be 
tied together to keep them from falling. 


“I’m afraid it’s not genuine,” said a 
lady to a shopman. ‘Oh, yes, it is, 
madame,” replied the polite gentleman. 
**All our camel’s-hair shawls are made of 
pure silk, direct from the worm.” 


“Everything is lovely and the goose 
hangs high,” is transformed by the Boston 
maiden into, ‘*All things are just as we 
would wish them to be, and the fowl is sus- 
pended at an altitude that dwarfs ail our 
previous experience.” 


A Scotch dominie, after telling his schol- 
ars the story of Ananias and Sapphira, 
asked them, ‘‘Why does not God strike 
everybody dead who tells a lie?” After a 
long silence one little fellow exclaimed, 
‘Because, sir, there wadna be onybody 
left.” 


She (gazing at the elephant)—What 
majesty, George! Such massive dignity 
and conscious power. He—Ye-es; but 
don’t you think, dear, that the one small 
peanut he has just put into his huge body 
with such a childish relish somewhat 
weakens ‘the general effect? — Harper's 
Bazar. 


The other night Sam heard a noise under 
his bed. ‘There is somebody under the 
bed!” said Sam to his wife. ‘It’s Fido.” 
‘No, I think it’s a burglar,” replied Sam. 
“Just reach your hand down, and if it is 
Fido he will lick it.” The burglar over- 
heard the conversation, and when Sam 
reached his hand down, licked it all over 
very affectionately. This was entirely 
satisfactory, and they both went to sleep; 
but when they woke up the next morning 
there was not much left in the house that 
was worth carrying off. 


An “Interior and Exterior.” Scene— 
New building in course of erection in view 
of government offices. Government Clerk 
(to fellow-clerk) — Say, Fred, I’ve been 
watching that bricklayer for the last 
twenty minutes, and he has not done a 
stroke of work all the time! The country 
may well be going to the dogs! Zasy- 
goiny Bricklayer (to fellow-artisan)—Say, 
Bill, I’ve been watching that ’ere clerk for 
the last half-hour, and, blow me! he's 
done nuthin’ all the time! taxes may wel! 
be high! Wonder what pay he gets for 
that?—London Punch. 
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Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA is & purely vegetable 
preparation, being free from injurious ingre- 
dients. It is peculiar in its curative power. 








The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better ection of the Y , the 
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As the weather grows warm, the sale 
of James Pyle’s Pearline Washing 
Compound rapidly increases. 
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the fact that PEARLINE makes 
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EQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants, 
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*RICES. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 


For Children and Infants, take chest measure also 


, and state age of child. 


We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment 
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Combination Garments A Specialty 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our | 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure in a 





style peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to all | h 


others in the market. The garments are made from 
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COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has justbeen 
isued. Cloth bound, 75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
3 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 


Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union 8q., New York; 
And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av. 
and Eleventh S8t., Washington, D. C. 





OVER 
10,000 MAGEE RANGES, 
2,000 “ FURNACES 


& (3,000 “ HEATING STOVES 
WERE SOLD IN 1887. 


These figures are more eloquent than volumes which 
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DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Beston, 


Uffice hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P.M. ednesda 
and Saturday excepted. ¥ ’ 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in M5 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. oroug 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. 

— might or SS wm. address the 
. » Prof. - MERGLE ° 
Throop Bt., Chicago, Il. me 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


2 Park Square. 








Chronic diseases a specialty, Also a thorou = 
cated electrician. Electricity, judiciously a L ‘5 
one of the best remedial agencies for man nic 


diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in ber practice very 
successfully for many years. Ladies’ Abdominal Sup- 
porters and Elastic Bands made to order, Office hours, 
om 9 to 4, daily, except Thursdays. Also evenings 
reserved for outside practice, Take elevator. 


COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
cofisists of a three years’ graded couarge of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Koom. 


FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures........++ssseeeee 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in advance........esesee0es ee 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ........... 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once +e 6 
GPRSRRMCR FOC e ccccccccccccccs coceses evvcee 80, 
For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 
: sicensteeamnenaiinas 
WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 
Winter Session opers October 1st.; ending May 
1889. Three years’ graded course. Lecwures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu. 
dents are aiso admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 


EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 












WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS, 





Thirty-six Leaflets are now ready, and 
for sale at cost at office WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL, No. 3 Park St., Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 


10 cents. 
SINGLE LEAFLETS 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lioyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, b 
Henry B. Blackwell. ’ 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 


on. 

The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe- 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suftrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 
The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 
How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 
Woman Suffrage, by Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 
Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 
The Women’s Vote in Kansas. By Judge 


Adams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society 


Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William 


1. Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 


hundred of one kind, at Woman’s Jour- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 





Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 
by mail. 
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SOHOOL SUFFRAGE SYMPOSIUM. 


We give additional letters by eminent 
men and women, in answer to our request 
for their views on the School question : 

REV. J. W. HAMILTON. 

Mr. Hamilton writes: 

85 LEXINGTON STREET, | 
East Boston, Mass., Oct. 16, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journat : 

Before answering your questions, I 
must quote what Shelley has somewhere 
written: 


“All you endure and do 
Depends on circumstance as much as you.” 


“Circumstance” must shadow all opin- 
ions of the present ‘school question” in 
Boston. Certain indisputable facts make 
up so much of “circumstance” that they 
must be considered. 

1. Whence came this ‘‘school question?” 
Answer—Out of the confessional of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

2. Who brought the complaint? Answer 
—One of the priests of this sect. 

3. What was the nature of the offend- 
ing? Answer—Nothing involving error of 
statement; nothing involving questions of 
literary merit; but an ecclesiastical sensi- 
tiveness to the truths, lamentable truths, 
of medizval history. 

4, What is the prestige of the sect mak- 
ing the complaint? Answer—Ask the 
Smithfield fires, **Massacre of St. Barthol- 
omew” and papal encyclicals against free- 
dom of thought, freedom of worship, free 
schools and churches. 

5. What is the aim of the sect in Boston? 

Answer—It must be discovered from the 
course it has pursued and is now pursuing 
elsewhere, and what it has done and is 
now doing in other matters here; it is 
building un-American schools ; every paro- 
chial school is a protest against the public 
school; it is denouncivg the public 
schools and the books in the public 
schools, demanding public moneys for 
sectarian pgirposes, and yet presuming to 
control the public schools after the paro- 
chial schoois have been substituted for 
them. Itis controlling the cities by polit- 
ical methods which cannot be justified, 
and squandering the public moneys. It is 
bringing the city of Boston into disrepute 
the world over. 

6. Why was “Swinton’s Outlines” dis- 
continued? Answer—The one ovcasion, 
Father Metcaifs complaint, “did the 
deed; if the School Committee was the 
agent, and now seeks to find other excuse, 
if the book has defects, or some inaccurate 
statement, that is an after-thought of the 
committee. The claim of the committee 
that ‘the note,” which, by every law of 
construction must refer to the matters 
contained in the text, reflects upon the 
Roman Catholic Church of Boston con- 
cerning the doctrine of indulgences, is de- 
nied by the Roman Catholics themselves. 
The beok substituted by the committee 
for *“*Swinton’s Outlines” is evidence in 
itself that the committee did not seek an ad- 
equate presentation of the facts in the his- 
tory of the Reformation, but did seek to 
please certain of the Roman Catholic 
people, cost what history it might. 

In view of “circumstance,” I answer 
the questions then, as follows: 

1. Yes, even if the book goes out again 
by the decision of a new committee and 
on its demerits. 

2and 3. If only Roman Catholics in 
matters of unobtrusive religious faith, the 
questions you ask need not be considered ; 
but I say No emphatically, if you mean 
Roman Catholics who supplace their alle- 
giance to the spirit and institutions of the 
republic, with obedience to the demands 
of the Pope. J. W. HAMILTON. 


MARY F. EASTMAN. 

Miss Eastman writes: 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

I have carefully re-read the statements 
of Swinton which are in controversy, and 
have tried to take the impression which a 
pupil who had no other information on 
the subject would get from them. It is 
this ;—'hat in the early ages, the Catholic 
Chureh made large profits by lifting, for a 
money consideration, from people who had 
scandalously sinned, the penance which it 
had itself imposed, this remission being 
called an indulgence; that at a later 
period when Pope Leo X. wanted a great 
deal of money, “he had recourse to every 
means which ingenuity could devise for 
recruiting his exhausted finances and 
among these, adopted an extensive sale of 
indulgences,” sometimes through agents 
‘twho carried on the traffic in a manner 
that was very offensive;” that the scope 
of these indulgences was broadened until 
‘they were represented as actual pardons 
of guilt, and the purchaser was said to be 
delivered from all his sins.” 

I think any youth with honest instincts 
would revolt at such trafficking in spiritual 
authority, and cry ‘Shame to the Catho- 
lic Church!” Naturally, no church wishes 
such an impression to be made concerning 
it upon the youth of to-day—the citizens 
of to-morrow. But posterity has a right 
to claim that written history shall be 
true to fact, without suppression and with- 
out bias. The only consideration which 
should settle the question of restoring 
Swinton’s History to its place in the 
scbools is: ‘Does it convey the essential 
truth?” 

The present controversy has brought to 
the surface, to be read under the sharp 
electric light of the nineteenth century, 
and to be sifted *“‘by the intellectual acu- 
men of those who do not fear the name of 
heretic,” what was written oy the pale 
light of candles and by those whose trust 
in the church and its decrees was unwaver- 
ing. For appeal there are the decrees of 


- councils, the compendiums of religious 


orders, treatises by high functionaries of 
the church, by cardinals and by bishops, 
in which we may read, clearly stated, the 
theory of indulgences written when no 
contest stirred the air and made the pen 
cautious. Protestant writers have made 
scholarly study, and in encyclopedias and 
elsewhere have summed up the results 





ving the substance of the doctrine. And 

v. Dr. McGlynn, from his position on 
the border line of the Catholic Church, 
has added his testimony. So far as my 
very limited research goes, all these are in 
essential accord. 

The Council of Trent decreed that ‘the 
gift of holy indulgences may be dispensed 
to all the faithful, piously, holily and in- 
corruptibly.” ‘The Raccoliter,” the au- 
thorized translation, London, ‘57, approved 
by the rescript of Pope Pius IX, declares 
that “to gain an indulgence one must be 
in a state of grace, for whoever is in the 
guilt of unremitted sin, and exposed to its 
eternal penalty, cannot receive remission 
of its temporal penalty. To gain a plenary 
indulgence one must detest even venial sins 
and lay aside every affection to all such 
sins in general as well as to each one in 
particular.” This limits the privilege 
of indulgence at once to the contrite of 
heart and those in favor with God. 

Deharbes’ Catechism, used by the 
Jesuits in this country and approved by 
Cardinals Wiseman and McCloskey, says 
that ‘trepentance and the doing of good 
works are the conditions of obtaining in- 
dulgences, and the assertion that the 
church forgives sin by indulgences is a 
gross calumny.” 

The standard work on indulgences, that 
of the learned Bishop Bonvier, defines in- 
dulgences as “‘remission of the temporal 
punishment, the actual sins being already 
remitted as to their guilt.” 

Says an investigator, ‘*The great Metho- 
dist and Episcopalian treasury of contro- 
versy (by Elliott) gives sixty-four pages 
on the subject. giving everything in de- 
fence and attack. Elliott and the editors 
of the English edition were very anxious 
to oppose ‘Popery,’ but they quote in 
fairness the leading Roman Catholic 
authorities to the eflect that no indulgence 
is a license to do evil.” ‘That abuses had 
crept in concerning indulgences was rec- 
ognized even by the Council of Trent. An 
experience common to many religious the- 
ories, since the letter is easily caught up 
by those who fail to grasp the spirit. There 
is so glaring a difference between Mr. 
Swinton’s assertions and the facts which 
appear on limited research, that his his- 
tory should by no means be used as a 
text-book. 

‘To questions 2 and 3 I answer: Certain- 
ly; place Catholies, both lay and clerical, 
male and femwale,on School Boards, and ex- 
clude none from the teacher’s chair because 
of religious views. Whoever shuts out any 
class of adults, sane, non-criminal people, 
from positions of trust on the ground of 
nationality, religion or sex commits an in- 
justice, and encounters, fortunately, a 
peril thereby—that of outside organiza- 
tion. All the legitimate forces which go 
to make up our complex society should 
have free play within the body politic, 
subject to the restrictions which are inci- 
dent to the equally free play of other 
forces. Already we feel the effect of ex- 
clusion in the organization of the parochial 
schools. This is a form of protest, which 
I believe will be temporary. ‘The secta- 
rian movement for education cannot com- 
pete with the free school, nor long main- 
tain itself in our free atmosphere.. But in 
organizing, they may have for us the stim- 
ulus to perfect religious tolerance. Wise- 
ly says Dr. McGlynn, as recently reported 
in the Christian Union, ‘he duty of the 
American people is not to attempt to in- 
jure the work that is being done by the 
Catholics, but to strengthen their own 
work and make the public schools so effi- 
cient that rival Catholic schools shall be 
impossible.” MARY F. EASTMAN, 


JULIUS A. PALMER, JR. 
Mr. Palmer writes: 


Dear Madam: If any book, whatsoever, 
had been removed from the public schools 
at the dictation of any organization, that 
book should be restored, for a sufficient 
time to show that the people are stronger 
than such association. But in the case in 
point, no complaint was made by individ- 
ual or by church against any text-book. 
The letter of Rev. Mr. Metcalf makes 
allusion to no historical authority. It 
charges a teacher with misrepresentations ; 
the committee found those charges true, 
and disciplined the teacher. ‘Their discon- 
tinuance of the use of Mr. Swinton’s text- 
book was a purely voluntary act, not 
demanded by any man or set of men. 
Father Metcalf is no more under the rule 
of the Jesuit order than under subser- 
vience to Free Masonry; he is not and 
never was a Jesuit. 

It is the open, honorable and general 
intention of the Catholic Church to have its 
school connected with every parish. As 
both a Catholic and a public school boy, I 
am sorry that this issue has been brought. 
But, now that it has, I believe in the in- 
alienable right of any set of men whatso- 
ever, to appear as competitors in the field 
of imparting education to the young. It 
is with reason that the convent stands 
over against Chauncy Hall School. But, 
granting this intention of the church to be 
brought to consummation, I do not see 
how any conscientious Catholic could 
serve on the public school committee, even 
if elected. As long as the schools are 
largely peopled by Catholic children, the 
general principles of equality in represen- 
tation would be ground for the election 
of those of that faith on the schoo) boards. 
After that, Protestants would be rnengas 
justified in electing none but those not 
committed to a certain line of instruction. 

As to the employment of Catholics as 
teachers, this is quite another matter, and 


‘I think as long as their salaries are and 


will continue to be paid from the public 
treasury, they should have a common 
right to such employment. To exclude 
them would be equivalent to an applica- 
tion of the same principle to the other de- 
portmeets of government. The teacher 

as nO more to say in the enforcement of 
his or her personal ogy than the army 
or the navy officer, that is, he should not. 
Mr. Travis violated this rule; however 
well-founded might have been his views 
on any religious question, he had not the. 
slightest right to make such personal 





opinion a part of his instructions, as the 
examination rs of his class plain! 
showed he presumed to do. Cathoi 
teachers will never pursue a like course 
and make a similar mistake. 

There is no greater error now existing 
in the public mind than the idea that the 
Catholic Church desires or would accept 
any control of the public schools. She 
simply intends to have her own schools, 
and leave the State schools to those who 
believe in secular education, which she 
ne to quote the words of Rev. 
Phillips Brooks, as an ‘unfortunate neces- 
sity.” 

As a question rather outside the limits 
of the expressions of opinion you courted, 
I might add that the recent interest of 
women in registration seems to me the 
greatest triumph ever won by the advo- 
cates of equal suffrage. A disbeliever in 
it from the first, | now believe that it must 
come, and as I have never opposed it, L 
hope it will soon be general, so that not 
alone on the school question, but on pro- 
hibition, and other social problems, the 
women’s vote may be sought by the ad- 
vocates of temperance, purity and order. 

Very respectfully yours, 
JuLius A. PALMER, JR. 
No. 10 Broad St., Boston, October, 1888. 


DR. SALOME MERRITT. 

Dr. Merritt writes: 

Editors Woman’s Journal: 

1. As “Swinton’s History” teaches as an 
indisputable fact that on which the best 
Protestant historians and theologians can- 
not agree, and gives a definition of a 
religious tenet held by a large class of our 
citizens, which they repudiate as an unjust 
and distorted representation of their faith, 
the use of the book as a text-book in pub- 
lic schools is, in my judgment, antagonis- 
tic to that fundamental principle of our 
government which guarantees religious 
freedom and protection to all. ‘The book 
throws the odium of the unsanctioned 
wrong-doing of a few individuals upon the 
whole church. Would the Protestants of 
Boston want their children taught in 
public school that the attitude of some 
of her churches and prominent citi- 
zens on the slavery question was sanc- 
tioned by the Protestant religion? No, 
and justly not; for the evil and wrong- 
doing in history should not be too strong- 
ly brought out before immature minds in- 
capable of that just judgment which only 
a broad and many-sided view can give. 

2 and 3. Should there be Catholics on 
our School Board and Catholic teachers in 
our schools? [ answer the two questions 
in one, as they are covered by the same 
principle. Since Catholics contribute to 
the support of the public schools, to deny 
them a share in their privileges and care is 
to be guilty of the tyranny of taxation 
without representation. ‘To unjustly ex- 
clude Catholics from the School Board 
and teachers’ desks will compe! them, 
from self-respect, to send their children to 
schools of their own. This would have 
the most pernicious effect by drawing 
those strong race aod sectarian lines, so 
deplorable in society on account of their 
attendant bitterness, batred, envy and mal- 
ice. ‘Those who take the extreme ground, 
that they will vote for no Catholic, should 
bear in mind that every Protestant on the 
School Board holds his or her place by 
Catholic votes. Shall it be said that the 
Catholics have excelled the Protestants in 
liberality and toleration? 

I believe that the true friend of Amer- 
ican institutions must be ever awake and 
watchful against the open or insidious en- 
croachments of zealous sectarians of any 
class. Over-zealous Protestants have 
shown their disposition to seize and hold 
the institutions of America as their own, in 
such organized movements as ‘‘Know-noth- 
ingism,” and, morerecently, in the effort to 
put “God” into the National Constitution. 
On the other hand, that the central gov- 
erning power of the Catholic Church is op- 
posed to our unsectarian public school sys- 
tem is shown beyond a question by the 
utterances of many of its high officials, 
and by the demand that parochial schools 
should be built and patronized by her 
communicants. Yet there are among the 
Catholic laity large numbers of intelli- 
gent, open and zealous friends of our pub- 
lic school system, whom we cannot afford 
to alienate as patrons and defenders of 
our system by practically making Catho- 
lics a proscribed class. Personally, hav- 
ing belonged to a proscribed class all my 
life and tasted its bitterness, I conscien- 
tiously object to being party to the pro- 
scription of any honest and intelligent 
person or class. SALOME MERRITT. 


GEORGE 8S. CHASE. 

Mr. Chase writes: 

DERBY, VT., OcT. 16, 1888. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

In reply to your request for my views 
upon the school question in Boston, I do 
not hesitate to say that I think *““Swinton’s 
History” should be restored, for it had 
proved satisfactory, so far as I can learn, 
until aes to by a Roman Catholic 
priest, because of the foot-note which 
every student of history knows states an 
historical fact with literal exactness. ‘The 
demand was unreasonable; such as would 
not have been made by the representative 
of a Protestant church, or if made, would 
not have received serious consideration. 
After consideration of the petition of the 
Evangelical Alliance, the School Board 
states, as its ground for refusal to grant, 
that the foot-note in question “is ambiz- 
uous.”” Any one who will read the note will 
be impressed with the fact that that body 
has had resort to a very frivolous excuse, 
unworthy of those having in charge the 
public schools of a great city. 

As to the election of Roman Catholics to 
the School Board, I believe it to be incon- 
sistent with the spirit of our govern- 
mental institutions to elect or reject any 
man because of his religious belief; but, 
disregarding the fact of religious belief or 
pm roars TY pad grag eg eo pe 

t any man is opposed to spirit 
any institution, or opposed to the methods 





by which the po and effi- 
ciency can be given to institution, or 
is under the influence of those who are so 
° it is sufficient reason for not 
pos him in a position to exercise his 
ofluence upon it. It is at least suggestive 
that the Roman Catholics regard them- 
selves as a distinct class of citizens de- 
manding representation on the School 
Board, while yet opposed to the very 
spirit and underlying principle of our pub- 
lie schools. It is a fact recognized within 
the Catholic Church, and patent to all, 
that the laity of that church are expect- 
ed, and expect, to give obedience to the 
priest when he demands a course of action 
which is believed to be for the interests of 
the church. 

I see no good reason why a person who 
happens to be a Roman Catholic should 
not be employed as a teacher in the public 
schools. All teachers are under supervis- 
ion, and so may be held to a strict observ- 
ance of the regulations adopted by the au- 
thorities for the school work, and can be 
easily removed, or transferred, if it please 
a part of the boarg so to order. 

Yours respectfally, 
GEO. 8S. CHASE. 


LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


Miss Guiney writes: 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

If I should talk much upon the school 
question, it might imply that I have 
thought much, which would be a quibble. 
I am sorry, in your interest, that I have 
not studied the matter, from natural in- 
firmity, save on its humorous side, and 
that is no right novitiate for polemics. 
Will you let me say, regarding the cited 
statements, that my good religion would 
answer more readily to her Christian 
name, which is a prettier adjective than 
*“Romish?’ With all deference to your 
purpose, and to my own whimsical irrec- 
ognition that the three questions are other 
than questionable, [ prefer to pass them 
by. Should a personal postscript have 
any value, I would record a flattering 
thing of a Catholic whois a bigoted Amer- 
ican, videlicet: that I am quite loyal up 
to last accounts, and without any confu- 
sion of duties, to President and to Pope; 
that [ am convineed the public schools, 
dear as they must ever be, are in no genu- 
ine danger save that of bettering; and 
that the State should learn to face the 
honorable schism now afoot, with the 
*well-bred composure” which Augustine 
Birrell! says belongs, in opposite circum- 
stances, to the Church. 

Your friend, 
LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY, 

Auburndale, Mass., Oct. 16, 1888. 


REV. PHILIP 8. MOXOM. 

Mr. Moxom writes: 

Boston, Oct. 19, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Absence from the city prevented me 
from replying to your letter of the 10th, 
requesting me to answer briefly several 
questions. It is now too late, probably, 
yet I send you the following, to show, at 
least, my disposition to serve you in this 
matter. 

1. “Swinton’s History’ ought to be re- 
stored to its place in our English High 
School, because it was thrown out on a 
false issue. ‘The book must stand or fall, 
according to its own merits; but the rea- 
son given for its rejection is not only in- 
adequate, but even absurd. 

2. If Roman Catholics are, as they are 
taught by the priests to be, opposed on 
principle to the common schools, that is, 
to education by the State, then they ought 
not to be willing to serve on the School 
Committee, and certainly ought not to be 
elected to such a position. If, however, 
they do not accept the Roman Catholic 
principle with respect to education, and 
are sincerely interested in preserving and 
protecting the common schools in the in- 
terests of all the people, regardless of sect 
or party, | know of no reason why they 
should not. if competent, serve on the 
School Committee. 

3. There should be no discrimination in 
favor of or against Roman Catholics in 
the matter of appointment to the post of 
teacher, simply on the ground of their re- 
ligion. If, however, Roman Catholic 
teachers use their position in the interest 
of their sect, or if they are in theory and 
conviction accordant with the instructions 
of the Roman Catholic authorities with re- 
spect to State education, they should have 
no place among the teachers in the com- 
mon schools. 

The position taken in these answers is 
not one of discrimination against Roman 
Catholics because of their religion. It is 
simply made necessary by the persistent 
instructions of popes, councils, bishops 
and priests. The Roman Cathotic princi- 
ple is unequivocally antagonistic to the 
theory and the practice of education by 
the State. The common schools are im- 
mediately under the control of the State. 
They should be inviolable by sectarian in- 
fluence. If Roman Catholics object to this 
view, they have themselves only to blame. 

PHILIP S. Moxom. 
EMMA F. CAREY. 

Emma F. Carey writes: 

Editors Woman’s Journal : ‘ 

I had not intended to take any share in 
this discussion, but your courteous note 
must not remain unanswered. 

I do not want ‘“Swinton's History” to be 
used in our public schools: 

1. Because his statements with regard to 
Church History are so inaccurate and one- 
sided as to mislead teachers and pupils. 

2. Because I have read in the memoirs 
of Gen. Grant that he considered Swinton 
an eavesdro) and informer, and that 
Gen. Burnside would have had him shot if 
Gen. Grant had not commuted the penalty 
to a dismissal from the lines in disgrace. 
{or Chap. of Memoirs.) I think that 

man Catholics should be elected to the 
School Board and employed as teachers in 
the public schools because the Catholic 
children who go to the public schools 





should feel that their interests ned 
tected by the presence in school on 
the committee of persons of their own 
faith. Yours sincerely 
Emma F. CAREY, 
92 Brattle Street, Cambridge, Oct. 18,°88. 





TOHN BOYLE O'REILLY. 
Mr. O'Reilly writes: 


Tae PiLot Eprroriat Rooms, 
Boston, Oct. 15, 1888. } 
Editors Woman's Journai: 

[ thank you for thinking my opinion 
worth printing; but [ have an extreme 
dislike of controversy, and except as edi- 
tor of the Pilot, I have no desire to be 
quoted, or to enter into — or polem- 
ies. I fear that I must considered im- 
practicable and unsatisfactory; but I must 
follow my lights, and it is not my fault if 
they be fitful or wandering. Anyway, 
though Iam not a woman suffragist, no 
one has a deeper respect for the brave and 
womanly women who are stirring their 
sisters’ minds on this and other public 
questions. So, please drop me from sees 
list of people-with-an-opinion ; and believe 
that I am always respectfully yours, 

JOHN BOYLE O'REILLY. 


REV. WM. ELLIOT GRIFFIS. 
Mr. Griffis writes: 


Boston, Oct. 16, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In answer to your questions I beg leave 
to reply: 

1. [do not know any good reason for 
restoring the book to which you refer, 
unless it is made more accurate in its 
statements of fact regarding the subject of 
indulgences as practised in the Church of 
Rome. 

2. I do not see any reason why Roman 
Catholics should not be elected to the 
School Board. I should prefer to vote for 
a patriotic American citizen who obtains 
his spiritual culture in the Church of Rome 
and who is loyal to the Constitution of 
the United States, and sends his children 
to the public schools, than for certain 
Protestants who are disloyal to the Amer- 
ican idea of absolute freedom in religion. 

3. L do not know why Roman Catholics 
should not be employed as teachers in our 
public schools any more than Greek Cath- 
olics, or simple Catholics like myself. | 
do not, as an American, kuow any reason 
why those who accept the Latin form of 
Christianity should be debarred from em- 
ployment in our system of public educa- 
tion. The Constitution of the United 
States, the supreme law of the land, does 
not know any difference between the three 
forms of the Christian faith, Greek, Rom- 
an and Reformed; nor between Israelites 
and Buddhists; nor, as an American citi- 
zen, tax-paver and voter, do I. 

Respectfully yours, 
WM. ELLIOT GRIFFIS, 
Formerly citizen of Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and New York, now of Massachu- 
setts, and always a citizen of the United 
States. 
————————_+oo—__——__ 

Miss EvizaspetTH STvuART PHELPS, who was 
the originator of Dress Reform, showed her loy- 
alty to its principles by having a tasteful trous- 
seau made at the Dress Reform Rooms on Winter 
Street. Miss Bates has converted the original 
dress reform into artistic and shapely garments 
that not only vie with, but have taken the prefer- 
ence over the former clumsy underwear. She is 
also engaged on the most elaborate bridal orders 
ever made in Boston. The trimmings imported 
by Miss Bates are dainty enough to please the 
most fastidious. 





MARK down sale of gloves, commencing Mon- 
day, Oct. 22, at Miss Fisk’s, 53 West Street. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Seamstress.— Best of references given by a 
Seamstress who desires work by the day or week. 
Repairing neatly done. Dresses finished, etc. Terms 
fesenere. Address Miss Delia Burns, Melrose, 

ass. 








Beautifal Double Parlors for evening gath- 
erings. Attention is invited to the Rooms of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 3 Park 
St. Extra chairs. Price, $5.00 for an evening. 
Apply at the Rooms. 





Advertising Agent Wanted for the WOMAN 8 
COLUMN. Any one thoroughly honest, persevering, 
and determined to succeed, may fill our require. 
ments, as experience is not absolutely necessary. 
Inquire at the WOMAN’S JOURNAL Office, 3 Park 8t., 
for Miss Charlotte Allen. 





Women who are interested in suffrage and would 
like to earn a little money in their own towns, are 
invited to correspond with Miss Charlotte H. Allen, 
WoOMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston. Women 
similarly situated who live in towns near Boston, 
are asked to call at above address, and talk with 
Miss Allen. 


BARGAINS IN GLOVES. 


Monday, Oct. 22, I shall make a reduction on my stock 
of fine gloves. This sale is worthy of your attention as 
most of the goods are of this season’s importation. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


53 WEST STREET. 
At the RED GLOVE. 


LADIES’ LUNCH. 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents ; 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls 10 ceuts per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents Ib.;Very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and other parties eeeetaly served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 

Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. COOK & CO., Avon and Bedford Sts. 
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